Blood & Guts -A Brand New Made-in-Canada Movie 


NOVEMBER $1.50 THE MAGAZINE OF THE MOVIES 


Woody Allen's own interiors 


“EXTRAORDINARY! 
A FILM TO BE PRIZED. 


“HAUNTINGLY BEAUTIFUL 
IN IMAGE, SOUND AND 
RHYTHM. Brimming with 
sweetness and bitterness, 
darkness and light... 
Malick creates a lovely 
eroticism .. .The film gets 
under your skin ata time 
when most movies come 


clunking inside your head.” 


—Jack Kroll, NEWSWEEK 


“A MOST ELOQUENT AND 
IMPORTANT FILM...One of 
the best films about 


America in a long time.” 


—Penelope Gilliatt, 
THE NEW YORKER 


“OVERWHELMINGLY 
IMPRESSIVE! Terrence 
Malick has clearly 
established his visual 
brilliance, his originality 
and the extraordinary 


breadth of his vision.” 


—Janet Maslin, 
NEW YORK TIMES 


‘Days of Heaven’ touches the test of excellence. 
Each time you see it, you will be newly enriched.” 
-Gene Shalit, NBC-TV 


One man had everything. 


One man had nothing. 


For a while she loved them both. 


Starring Richard Gere Brooke Adams Sam Shepard Linda Manz 
Executive Producer Jacob Brackman Produced by Bert al 
Written and Directed by Terrence Malick A Paramount Picture 
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“DAYS OF HEAVEN’ IS 


LUSH WITH BRILLIANT 
IMAGES. Set in the Texas 
Panhandle just before 
World War I, this movie 
unleashes one spectacular 
panorama after another... 
There is enough beauty 
here for a dozen movies. 
The sharp images carve 
away at the audiences 
guts.” —Frank Rich, TIME 


“| GUARANTEE THAT YOU 


WON'T EASILY FORGET 
‘DAYS OF HEAVEN’. One of 
the most breathtaking 
films I've ever seen. | doubt 
anyone will fail fo be moved 
by the powerful images in 
‘Days of Heaven’. A com- 
pelling experience.” 
—Rona Barrett, ABC-TV 


“A GREAT FILM...One of the 
very, very few must-see 
pictures of 1978!” 

—Joseph Gelmis, 
NEWSDAY 


“BRILLIANT! Almost every shot radiates a sort of magic, which one responds fo with both 
mind and gut. Days of Heaven’ is a magnificent visual poem.” 


—Howard Kissel, Women’s Wear Daily 


“A GREAT LOVE STORY...One of the most beautiful movies ever made because every 
gorgeous frame contributes to the film’s grand design...Virtually every shot, as well as 


being a stunning portrait, is a small drama.” 
—Richard Corliss, NEW TIMES 


“DAYS OF HEAVEN’ SEEMS TO PROVE THAT IT IS STILL POSSIBLE TO CREATE A WORK 


OF ART IN AMERIC. 
W 


NOW AT S 


2 nave invented a 


COUNTRY! 
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Ofcourse its all fake.” 
Woody Allen's own interiors 


AN EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW 


16 


Scenes from 


a Mind 


Ira Halberstadt, a young New 
York filmmaker, worked on 
Woody Allen's Interiors. After it 
was all over, Woody sat down 
with him for a relaxed, wide- 
ranging, conversation. Courage, 
how Woody makes a film, and 
some of the thinking behind In- 
teriors are among the topics they 
touched on. More than just a 
funny man. 


Brian Hamill, of Photoreporters, 
who took our cover photo, has a 
natural advantage: Not only is hea 
good photographer, but his 


subjects usually like him. He gets 
invited back. 
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Elke Sommer 
Paints 


Out from behind the nom-de- 
pinceau, E. Schwartz is revealed as 
actress Elke Sommer. Mitch 
Tuchman visited an exhibition of 
her most recent paintings, then 
discussed her “folk world” with 


24 


Who Owns 
the Media? 


James Monaco charts (with all the 
latest figures, acquisitions and 
divestitures) the complex world of 
big-business media holdings. A 
smaller and smaller number of 
international conglomerates 
control what we see, hear, read 
and (dare we say) think. Scary. 


30 


Glas 
Houses 


Odds are that you've spent time in 
one of Oscar Glas’s creations. 
Holly Dressel talked to the man 
who designed some of the 
twentieth-century’s most opulent 
picture-palaces. With photos from 
the Glas private collection. 


34 
Animation: 
The Young Turk 


Ralph Bakshi, popular filmmaker 
and spunky human being, con- 
tinues stubbornly about the 
business of putting together a 
formidable career. His Lord of the 
Rings is scheduled for a late- 
November release. Meanwhile, he 
faces his many critics head-on, 
with our Scott Eyman as witness. 


CONTENTS | 
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Animation: 
For Adults 


John Canemaker, the distinguished 
animator who was on the jury at 
Ottawa '78 (and should, therefore, 
know), reports on this season's 
most interesting animated films. 
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Animation: 
The Old Master 


For Ward Kimball (as he tells Dane 
Lanken), being Walt ‘Disney's 
“artistic conscience” was no 
Mickey Mouse job. Duck tales and 
crows feat, from one of the “nine 


old men.” 


A Film Should Be 
A Little Flashlight 


Harriet Polt interviews Czech 
director Vera Chytilova about The 
Apple Game, on the program at 
this year’s New York Film Festival. 


45 


Leigh Brackett 
1916-1978 


Naomi Wise and _ Michael 
Goodwin pay final tribute to the 
author of adventure films and 
novels that “taught men to be 
sweet and women to be brave.” 


46 


Wrestling the Deal 
To the Mat 


Paul Lynch, the director of Blood 
& Guts, outlines for Todd Mc- 
Carthy the complications and 
logistics of making a feature film in 


Canada. 
49 


Festival 
Fever 


Valerie Gregory stood in a lot of 
line-ups to report on the third 
annual Toronto Festival of 


Festivals for us. 


51 


Montreal 
Madness 


Thomas Schnurmacher provides 
the first in a new series of clip-and- 
save travellers’-aids. Now you can 
have movies wherever you go. 


52 


Not a Dry Nose 
in the House 


Assistant Editor Will Aitken sat in 
a lot of cold, near-empty theatres 
to report on the second annual 
Montreal World Film Festival for 
us. 
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Upfront 


News and/or gossip, hot tips and 
dirty pictures; plus letters from our 
readers. Waldo reveals that 
Superman has lost his wires. Todd 
exposes the British cabal that is 
taking over Hollywood. 


[FILM REVIEWS | 
8 


Film 
Reviews 


Reviews of: Days of Heaven, by 
Annette Insdorf; Piranha, by 
Bruce Kawin; Stevie, by Will 
Aitken; Germany in Autumn, by 
Jan Dawson; Interiors, by James 
Monaco (p. 19); and Blood and 
Guts, by Gerald Peary (p. 48). 


54 


Books 


Reviews of: American Silent Film, 
by Mario Falsetto; F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald's Screenplay for “Three 
Comrades,” by Bill Horrigan; and 
Great Film Directors: A Critical 
Anthology, by George Wead. 
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Info 


Pundits Page 


Dear Mr. Youngblood, 

I have re-read, not for the first 
time, your January article on 
Looking for Mr. Goodbar. The 
film has more than justified its 
existence, because it provoked 
your statements about guilt 
and shame, thought, ethics 
and art. 

I postponed writing this 
letter all year in the hope of 
turning out an appreciation 
which did justice to its subject. 
At that rate, it won't get writ- 
ten, so I'll try to satisfy myself 
with just this short letter. 

Thank you. I hope the 
article gets into hard-back for 
permanence and circulation. It 
is a very important piece of 
work and it is unthinkable that 
it perish in one issue of a 
magazine. 

Patricia Basch 


Miami, Florida 


More Italians! 
I haven’t been reading TAKE 
ONE for very long, but I enjoy 
it immensely. 

One comment however: 
Please do not leave out articles 
on the marvelous Italian films 
that are coming out! Especially 
Lina Wertmiiller! Her lastest 
film from Warner's The End of 
the World in our Usual Bed in 
a Nightful of Rain was too 
hastily cast aside by critics and 
it deserves a second, better 
look. And, as for Giancarlo 
Giannini—anyone who can act 
so incredibly well deserves to 
have articles written about 
him! 

Christine Sazie, 
Montreal, Quebec 


Less garbage! 

In the past I have found your 
magazine informative and 
interesting, although I think 
you need a more concrete focal 
point and political line as 
indicated in Item 43 of your 
survey. 

But, being an independent 
filmmaker and reader of 
several film magazines, I find 
yours to be one of the best. 
Why not try and get away 
from reviews of the garbage 
coming out of Hollywood and 
the industry in general. I know 
from experience that not many 
independents go for that any 
longer. 

Maria Scarfone 
New York City 
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Letters 


My favorite film 

My rule in compiling Ten Best 
lists is: you take three minutes, 
or three months. For “What's 
the score? The best of the 
decade,” I worried about 
compiling the list for three 
months, and then spent a little 
more than three minutes doing 
it. Inevitably, a favorite film 
got left off—in fact, my 
favorite film of the past 
decade. I'd like it to be known 
that, had I had my wits when 
making up my list of best 
European films since 1968, 
Sergio Leone’s Once Upon a 
Time in the West would 
certainly have headed it. 


Richard Corliss 

Film Comment 

New York City 
Dear’ editors, friends, 
comrades, 


Reading “What's the Score? 
The Best of the Decade” was 
even more fun than _par- 
ticipating in the original 
survey. It turned out to be a 
surprisingly useful piece—a 
structuralist conceit that paid 
off in real coin. I read every 
list, compared them to each 
other and to our own (mine 
and Naomi’s), cursed, ap- 
plauded, cheered, experienced 
joy and despair. It made 
connections I'd never ex- 
pected, revealed hidden pat- 
terns of prejudice and lunatic 
consensus. 

The part that wasn’t fun was 
that our list came out under 
my name—with Naomi Wise 
relegated to non-personhood. 


Unfair, untrue, uncool. Our 
list was arrived at in heat of 
dialectic, fought over, 
collaborated on, together. 
Michael Goodwin and Naomi 
Wise. The survey we sent in 
read that way, and the survey 
printed in Take One should 
have read that way, too. 
Politics starts here. 
Best, 
Michael Goodwin 


Dear Mr. Goodwin, 
I wish your statement (Take 
One, Sept. ’78) that 1978 will 
be remembered as the year 
John Milius made Big Wed- 
nesday would be, could be, 
true. However, in this era of 
preselected hit movies, it just 
wasn’t on Warner Bros.’ list as 
a picture to get behind or 
really hype. Big Wednesday 
wasn't the first and it won't be 
the last victim of the U.S. film 
distribution set-up. At this 
point in time, it’s only hot on 
Hooper and Girl Friends. | 
realize that Big Wednesday got 
a decent sendoff in L.A., but 
most pictures get pretty good 
promotions in L.A., to impress 
the producers. It’s what 
happens—or doesn’t—in 
Kansas City, New York, St. 
Louis, etc. that matters. As 
you know Big Wednesday 
hasn’t been, and_ probably 
won't be, opened or released in 
many major American cities. 
A lot of people have been 
hurt by the U.S. distribution 
system, but some more than 
others. I am_ thinking of 


continued on page 61 


AN APOLOGY 


Over the last few months, some of TAKE ONE's sub- 
scribers have experienced delays of up to two months in 
receiving their copies of both the magazine and the 
newsletter. Some of this delay is the unavoidable result of 
labor problems that have, if not stopped, at least slowed 
some post office operations in both Canada and the US. 


But some of the delay was due to TAKE ONE's recent 
conversion of its subscription list to computer tape. Our 
circulation has grown to such an extent that it was no 
longer possible for us to maintain our subscription files in 
the “cottage-industry” manner first set up when we started 
publishing 12 years ago. There were (as seems to be 
traditional in such cases) delays and difficulties with some 
of the details of the switch-over. These difficulties have 
now been straightened out and our subscribers will 
henceforth be receiving their magazines not only on time 


but faster than ever before. 
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WAS OUR 
FACE RED! 


Quickly now, before any 
further misunderstandings 
occur, reach over to your 
pile of TAKE ONE back 
issues, pull out your copy 
of the September issue (it'll 
be close to the top of the 
pile), rip off the cover and 
throw it away. There’s been 
a dreadful miscarriage. 

You see, we incorrectly 
identified Bob Zemeckis as 
Bob Gale . . . well, rather, 
what we did was identify 
Bob Gale as Bob Zemec- 
kis .. . what we're trying 
to say is that the photo on 
the cover of the September 


issue of TAKE ONE that 


Avco Embassy Pictures has 
concluded an agreement for 
the “filmization” of Terry and 
the Pirates, based on the 
long-running comic strip by 


Milton Caniff. .. .Sandy 
Howard on one of the 
reasons why his film, City on 
Fire, is being shot in Mon- 
treal: “We're being allowed to 
do certain things we wouldn't 
have been ecologically 
permitted to do in Los 
Angeles because of the smog 
problems.” Montreal has 
smog, but it’s not a problem. 
. . Why is Pepsico putting 
up half the $4.6-million 
budget of Peter Blatty’s in- 
dependently-made feature, 
The Ninth Configuration, and 
why is the film being shot in 
Hungary? Because, with all 
the soft drinks that Pepsi has 
been selling behind the Iron 
Curtain, and all the 
restrictions on exporting 
currency, Pepsico has an 
awful lot of zlotys tied up in 
Hungary that it was looking 


h ~ 
RICHARD FISH 


purported to be a likeness 
of Bob Zemeckis 
(writer-director of I Wanna 
Hold Your Hand) was, in 
fact, actually a photograph 
of Bob Gale (writer- 
producer of I Wanna Hold 
Your Hand)—Zemeckis 
appearing on our Sep- 
tember cover as a checked- 


shirted shoulder behind 
Gale. (Luckily, all of 
Zemeckis is to be seen 


inside, on page 19.) At this 
time we would like to (a) 
apologize to everyone for 
any embarrassment that we 
may have given rise to, and 
(b) thank Brian De Palma, 
who was the first to apprise 
us of our error. At least, we 
think that the guy was 
Brian De Palma. 


for ways to spend. Film- 
makers might profitably 
research what other major 


HARDWARE / 
SOFTWARE . 


Theatre-owners know that it’s 
the feature that sells the 
tickets. According to San 
Francisco filmmaker Ernie 
Fosselius, “Nobody uses short 
films; it’s just about a dead 
issue.” And yet the success of 
Fosselius’s Star Wars spoof, 
Hardware Wars, which is 
playing in theatres across the 
country, demonstrates that— 
when the right film comes 
along—exhibitors can be 
enticed into providing bonus 
entertainment for their 
patrons. It’s hardly a big- 
budget bonanza, however. 
Fosselius took a grand total 
of four months to make and 
sell Hardware Wars. The film 
cost $8000 ($5000 was raised 
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international corporations 
have moneys blocked in 
countries where filming might 
be carried out (India, for 
example?). . . .Norman 
Jewison has signed Al Pacino 
to star in And Justice for All, 
to be shot in Philadelphia (no 
blocked currency problems 
there, it is assumed). 

. . Jeanne Moreau has 
completed shooting 
Adolescence, her second film 
as a director. Simone 
Signoret stars. . . .Soviet 
director Sergei Bondartchouk 
is seeking a U.S. partner for a 
possible film to be based on 
the life of American journalist 
(and chronicler of the Russian 
Revolution) John Reed. 

. . .K-Tel International, who 
have done more to (through 
their aggressive advertising) 
spoil late-night television than 


from a backer, the last $3000 
was represented by deferred 
payments) and the $7000 
advance from the distributor 
(Pyramid Films in Santa 
Monica) just about paid that 
back. 

Despite his unexpected 
success with the short-film 
format, Fosselius’s next 
project is a feature, for which 
he has just completed the 
screenplay. It’s a UFO- 
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SUPERSTUD? 

Total budget for Superman and Superman 2 (which is 
just about completed) is estimated to be around $50 
million, with Marlon Brando walking away with $4 
million of that for himself. 
frequently asked question, i.e. Do Superman and Lois Lane 
fool around?, Ilya Salkind, co-producer, replies: “Let's just 
say this is an adult Superman. We have found a way to 
answer that question without frustration.” Meanwhile, 
Margot (Lois Lane) Kidder has let slip that she and Supe 
do, in fact, “do it”’—but not until Superman 2, Still 
unresolved: What Supe takes off and where he puts it. 
Presumably, in at least one field of human achievement, he 


is not “faster than a speeding bullet.” 
ViLthdssishssishdssssdisssshidhid¢h¢Litsssdsdidhdidtitstsdsshhditsshhdhdddidde 


UPFRONT 


anyone, have now joined 
forces with two Toronto film 
producers to form Tiberius 
Entertainment. Tiberius will 
package, produce and (we 
bet) advertise like hell feature 
films, starting with The 
Changeling, which is to be 
filmed this fall. . . .Don 
Siegel will direct Clint 
Eastwood in Escape from 
Alcatraz, .. .Alfred Hit- 
chcock is reported to be 
seeking Sean Connery and 
Liv Ullman to star in his next 
feature, Short Night, to be 
shot in Finland. . . .Mean- 
while, Connery is among 
those (also including Kevin 
McClory and Len Deighton) 
writing the screenplay for 
Paramount's James Bond of 
the Secret Service, which is to 
go into production next 
spring. By 


a 


In answer to the most 
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comedy that, according to 
Fosselius, owes as much to 
such vintage examples of the 
genre as The Day the Earth 
Stood Still as it does to Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind. 
The script does include a ten- 
second cameo role for 
Richard Dreyfuss (“if he 
wants it’), and another for 
Jonathan Winters, but 
otherwise Fosselius is hoping 
to use all San Francisco-based 
talent. Undaunted by the 
problems of trying to raise 
money for an independent 
feature, Fosselius has already 
started work on the sound- 
track (with the collaboration 
of Dan Hicks). Explains the 
filmmaker: “You gotta keep 
going on these things.” The 
project, currently called 
Swamp Gas, is subtitled “We 
Are Not Alone, But We 
Might As Well Be.” 
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Vi pititiatintitnttitttibtikskikdde 
Jean Muir, the death of 
whose promising acting 
career at the hands of 
the 1950s’ “‘anti- 
Communist” pam- 
phleteers was detailed in 
our Vol. 5 No. 10, is 
currently teaching at Los 
Angeles’ Loyola Mary- 


\ mount University. N 
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THE ROCKY ROAD TO FAME 


It was early 1970, and the aspiring young actor, thrown 
out of his apartment, had just spent four consecutive nights 
trying to catch some sleep at New York's Port Authority 
Bus Terminal. Which was why, when Sylvester Stallone 
was offered the chance to make $200 for about four days’ 
work in an exploitation film he jumped at it. Originally 
titled The Party, and then Party at Kitty and Studs, it was 
Stallone’s first film. But financial problems with the film’s 
backers, a group of attorneys, led to the negative being 
seized by the lab and it was never released. That tragic 


PERSONALITY NOTES 


Impress your friends, confound your enemies! Pay your 
bills with Personality Dollar Bills—perfectly genuine and 
legal U.S. currency with photos of a wide variety of show- 
biz personalities affixed by a special process. In addition to 
Groucho, such other film people as Woody Allen, Fred 
Astaire, Gary Cooper, James Dean, Lassie, Marilyn 
Monroe, Robert Redford and Fay Wray are available at 
$3.95 apiece (Elvis Dollars are $4.95). For a complete 
listing, write The Bailey Studio, Box 232, Mt. Clemens, 
Michigan 48043. 
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UPFRONT 


oversight is about to be remedied. 


somewhere. 


Now called The Italian Stallion, the 75-minute film has 
been slightly edited (three scenes have been replaced with 
out-take material) into a “soft-X” version that Caribbean 
Films West, of Hollywood (213-465-8677), are putting into 
general distribution in mid-November. It may not be 
Rocky or Paradise Alley, but everyone has to start 


APOCALYPSE: NEWS FLASH 


It’s an open secret (see Hollywood Reporter, Variety, New 
Times) that Coppola’s Vietnam epic has got problems— 
mainly an ending that doesn’t work. One of his editors 
recently noted that the ending never worked. “Lick it in the 
script,” he said. “If you don't lick it in the script, you won't 
lick it in the Philippines—and you sure as hell won't lick it 
in the editing room.” 


Dish Night /Waldo Lydecker 


THE SEASON CPENS: As the Dog Days 
of Summer gave way to the first II] Winds 
of Fall, Manhattan started to rev up for 
the big party season. While the celebrity 
community was patiently counting the 
hours until the opening of the ever- 
uproarious New York Film Festival, they 
whiled away their time at the re-opening 
of Studio 54, which has a whole new set 
of special effects designed by Tony 
Walton (who will do the new Bob Fosse 
pic ALL THAT JAZZ, having just come off 
THE WIZ) and at the retrospective showing 
of Richard Avedon’s photographs at the 
Metropolitan Museum. Diane Keaton 
and her steady, angelic Warren Beatty 
showed up at that one, but Diamond Liz 
Warner, slated for an appearance, copped 
out. Dolly Parton, who is being groomed 
to the latest in a long line of 20th Century 
Foxy Blondes, was a little awed during 
the party given for her at Studio. She said 
that she was thrown off by the ambi- 
sexual ambiance of the rest rooms. 


NO STRINGS: First the good news. At a 
verrrry hush-hush screening of Warner 
Brothers’ white hope SUPERMAN, insiders 
report that at long last all traces of the 
wires hoisting Christopher Reeve above 
Gotham have disappeared. However, the 
picture was still not ready; the film was 
halted on several occasions while slides 
were projected onto the screen to fill in 
for missing footage. SUPERMAN, you may 
remember, was supposed to be ready on 
several previous occasions, most notably 
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last Christmas and Easter, and is based on 
the life of the guy who's always there 
when you need him. 


NEW GAME IN TOWN: Gael Greene's 
game about who can get the biggest 
advance from a publisher by writing the 
least amount of words has taken on an 
extreme twist in Hollywood, but then, 
doesn’t everything? The sale of Robin 
COMA Cook's as-yet-unwritten thriller set 
in Egypt, to Orion Pictures has set the 
precedent. Studios are now making blind 
bids on upcoming works by major best- 
selling authors without seeing the 
proverbial Word One. Rumour has it that 
Ken Follett, who penned the hit EYE OF THE 
NEEDLE, is being hotly pursued by at least 
two majors, both in a desperate search for 
that golden commodity, the Big Book 
Buy. 


KEEPING UP WITH THE MARTINS: 
While Dino Martin has been felled by a 
case of the Mexican flu during filming of 
Bob Evans’ tennis opus PLAYERS co- 
starring Ali McGraw Evans McQueen, 
causing production to halt, his younger 
brother has been squiring Ursula Andress 
around Hollywood. Ursula is not only 
twice as old as he, but an old friend of the 
family as well, having dated their dad 
during the steamy sixties. 


LITERATI: Fresh from the typewriter 


where he penned the original script for 
Bob Guccione’s infamous, invisible 
CALIGULA, Gore Vidal, the elder 
statesman of a certain generation of 
American writers, is now turning out his 
latest contribution to popular culture; the 
script for the movie version of Sidney 
Sheldon’s BLOODLINES, which may star 
Jackie Bisset wearing a wet tourniquet. 


CASTING COUCH: Maggie Smith has 
been signed to play Margaret Sullavan in 
the TV version of Brooke Hayward’s 
HAYWIRE, and the role of Mr. Sullavan, 
Leland Hayward, may be going to Alan 
Bates, although neither of the original 
characters was British. Lamont Johnson, 
who will be directing, has insisted upon 
location shooting in New York, which did 
not exactly have the Warners TV people 
falling in love with him, since that means 
that the budget will be roughly doubled. 


COUNTRIES WHICH WILL NEVER BE 
THE SAME: Tunisia, which is where 
those antic Pythons are filming their new 
epic. This time they have a budget of ten 
million dollars, which means that they 
won't have to use coconut shells for 
horses’ hooves this time round. 


DONT STEAL THIS BOOK: Popular 
Library’s trade paperback, THE FIFTY 
WORST FILMS OF ALL TIME by two 
misguided teen-agers from LA. We say 
that there are no bad movies, just bad 
ideas for trade paperbacks. 


Coasting /Todd Hackett 


LIGHTS! CAMERA! CRUMPETS! 

How to explain the softened vowels and 
clipped diction heard echoing through 
studio commissaries from Culver City to 
Burbank? A strain of Legionnaires 
Disease that causes speech impediments? 
No; it’s simply that the British are 
coming, the British are coming. Of 
course, there has always been—almost 
from the start—a solid British influence 
on Hollywood, but the latest influx of 
limeys can be attributed almost entirely 
to the efforts of one man. 

David Puttnam has been producing 
films in England for years—several early 
Ken Russell oeuvres, films like’ The 
Duellists more recently. Then, just over a 
year ago, Puttnam was imported to 
Hollywood by Casablanca Filmworks, a 
fledgling production company generously 
bankrolled by the profits of Casablanca 
Records. 

Since then, Puttnam—while publicly 
expressing considerable disdain for the 
film business in Tinseltown—has used the 
power, wealth and prestige of Hollywood 
to launch several British directors in a big 
way. When Puttnam eventually returns 
to “over ‘ome” (most likely as European 
head of production for Columbia) he'll 
have single-handedly brought Britain 
once more into the filmmaking main- 
stream. 

Among Puttnam’s protégés: 

© Alan (Bugsy Malone) Parker. Puttnam 
put Parker into Midnight Express, a 
major project Casablanca had with 
Columbia. Midnight's been breaking 
house records in London, and the word 
from the American preview screenings is 
equally bullish. Suddenly, Parker is a 
very hot item. 

*Ridley Scott, launched by Puttnam 
with The Duellists, is now making the sci- 
fier Alien for Fox. Fox is pleased enough 
with what they've already seen that 
they've sprung for more money for really 
top flight special effects. 

*Michael Apted, who directed Agatha 
for Puttnam in England. While Agatha is 
currently mired in a disagreement bet- 
ween co-star Dustin Hoffman and First 
Artists over “artistic control,” Apted 
himself has emerged unscathed. He 
recently signed with Universal to direct 
Coal Miner's Daughter (Loretta Lynn’s 
autobiography), and—still more recent- 
ly—with Paramount to direct The Band's 
Robbie Robertson in Deedee and the Rock 
Star. 

eAdrian Lines, director of dozens of 
glossy British TV commercials (but no 
feature), has been assigned by Puttnam to 
direct Jody Foster in a realistic vision of 
teenage life in the San Fernando Valley — 
McDonald's and Quaaludes to go. 

Parker, Scott, Apted, Lines. Puttnam is 
doing more than anyone since Kitchener 
to further the course of empire. 


Parker and Puttnam on location 


A BOMB IS BORN? 

Barbra—apparently recovered from her 
embarrassment at the reviews she got in 
A Star is Born—will be braving her 
detractors again in a new comedy that has 
just started shooting. In Main Event, she 
plays a chic divorcee who is left with 
ownership of a boxer (Ryan O'Neal) as 
part of her divorce settlement. Divorcee 
and boxer at first hate each other, but— 
guess what?—they fall in love. Howard 
Zieff is directing, apparently only after 
every other director in town refused to 
work with La Streisand. 

The project had already gone through 
two terrible scripts when a young “boy 
genius” was brought in. Result: Three 
terrible scripts. But Streisand was so 
anxious to get rid of her final com- 
mitment to First Artists that the film went 
ahead anyway, with relays of re-writers 
attempting to inject the desired Tracy- 
Hepburn sparks. Jon Peters is producing 
the film. But, more importantly, he has 
personally cut both Ryan's and Barbra’s 
hair for their roles. 


HOTCAKES 

Paul Mazursky has finished the screen- 
play for his next film. Willie and Phil will 
be an American Jules and Jim, tracing the 
progress of a ménage 4 trois over a span 
of ten years. 

For those of you waiting for the Second 
Coming, get ready for Ellen Burstyn as a 
suburban housewife who becomes the 
new Christ in The Resurrection, Dan 
Petrie is directing. 

Two years ago Jean-Jacques Annaud 
won an Academy Award for Black and 
White in Color as best foreign film. He is 
now preparing The Quest For Fire, a 
caveman saga. The film will predate any 
known language, so will be made in a 
prehistoric language created especially for 
the movie. No word yet on subtitles. 

They said it couldn't be done, but The 
World According to Garp may be on its 
way to the movie screens. Warner Bros. 
has assigned Jim Bridges to the project. 
He is preparing his own screenplay and 
will be directing. 
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Published annually, 
the International Index to Film 
Periodicals is the authoritative 
guide to the articles that appeared 
during the year in the world’s 80 
most important film magazines. 
The Index is divided into three 
main categories: General Subjects, 
Films, and Biography. 


General Subjects include: litera- 
ture of the film, institutes, festi- 
vals and conferences; the econom- 
ics and production of the film 
industry; film distribution and 


exhibition; society and cinema; 
film education; aesthetics, theory 
and criticism; and history of the 
cinema. The film section includes 
every film reviewed or written 
about during the year. Specific 
petsonalities—producers, directors, 
actors, technicians, etc.—have 
entries in the biographical section. 
A miscellaneous section provides 
source information on mass com- 
munication, multi-media, records, 
and video. 


Entries include: the name of the 
author; the title of the article; the 


name of the periodical in which it 
appeared; date of issue; page 
numbers; annotations about the 
inclusion of illustrations, filmog- 
taphy, bibliography, etc.; and @ 
description of the content of the 
article. This feature enables the 
researcher to avoid reading repeti- 
tious or irrelevant material. 

Easy-to-use indexes to subjects, 
authors, and directors, complete 
the volume. 


The International Index to Film 
Periodicals is the work of 25 film 
archives throughout the world, all 


members of the International 
Federation of Film Archives (FIAF) 
—it can be relied on to be accurate 
and complete. 
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Days of Heaven 


A chocolate mousse of a movie—rich, but 


no real nourishment. 


Days of Heaven is a sumptuous and 
stunning motion picture. Terrence 


Malick’s second directorial effort con- 
stitutes a kind of sensorial overload not 
ths, the lee hoes of eating chocolate 
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mousse, cheesecake, and Amaretto cream 
pie—all at once. But like a meal com- 
posed solely of desserts, this visual feast 
lacks nourishment, and leaves one feeling 
satiated and hungry at the same time. 

The cinematography of Nestor 
Almendros—who has already demon- 
strated his artistry with Eric Rohmer (My 
Night at Maud’s, Claire’s Knee, The 
Marquise of O.) and Francois Truffaut 
(The Wild Child, Two English Girls, The 
Story of Adele H.)—invites comparison 
here with the aesthetic power of Barry 
Lyndon and 1900; however, unlike the 
vast moving canvases of Kubrick and 
Bertolucci, Days of Heaven is an epic 
without a vision. Barry Lyndon's message 
may be one of stasis and dehumanization, 
and that of 1900 may be muddled or 
naive, and occasionally undercut by the 
sheer lushness of the images and music; 
nevertheless, one senses the informing 
ideas and concerns of the creators—or at 
least the inextricable relationships bet- 
ween social and personal forces. Days of 
Heaven recalls both the stately com- 
positions of Kubrick (especially in “epic” 
horizon shots that seem to animate 
painted tableaux) and the lyrical camera 
movement of Bertolucci (with its implicit 
tension between celebrating the workers’ 
nobility or its own mobility). But the 
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richness of these styles seems to float, 
unanchored to a story that can truly 
sustain it. In fact, one magnificent shot in 
the film might symbolize the situation of 
the narrative: the camera remains on a 
glass that has fallen under water; rather 
than containing and shaping its contents, 
it lies forgotten amid the flow, lovely but 
bereft of function. 

Days of Heaven begins with a credit 
sequence composed of still photographs 
that suggest Walker Evans. The im- 
plications of this “documentary” pre- 
sentation of poignant faces are deceptive, 
for the film quickly narrows its focus 
from a Grapes of Wrath or Bound for 
Glory context to a story of four young 
people around 1915: Bill (Richard Gere), 
a migrant worker, Abby (Brooke 
Adams), the girlfriend who pretends to be 
his sister, Linda (Linda Manz), his real 
little sister whose voice-over narration 
frames the film, and the “Farmer” (Sam 
Shepard), the young and wealthy land- 
owner who falls in love with Abby. Bill 


Richard Gere, pursued by a posse (far left) 
Linda Manz, Heaven's little sister (left) 


Richard Gere and Brooke Adams, 
(above) 


lovers 
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truly loves Abby, but upon hearing that 
the Farmer has only a year left to live, he 
urges her to accept the sick man’s offer of 
marriage. After the wedding, all four live 
in the big house as tensions mount, until 
the Farmer's suspicions about his 
“brother-in-law” explode during a plague 
of locusts. This sequence epitomizes the 
film’s simultaneous. glories and 
drawbacks: the storm is presented 
through achingly beautiful images—from 
the close-up of locusts clinging to 
branches before being burned off, to the 
majestic long shots of the raging fire that 
recall Gone With The Wind—but the 
storm is too overwhelming a consequence 
for the far-from-epic passions that seem 
’ to engender it. 

The. discrepancies between 
breathtaking style and limited content are 
partly due to offbeat casting, low-key 
acting, and minimal character 
development. Gere seems a bit too 
contemporary for the part, looking and 
sounding more like the violent boyfriend 
he played in Looking for Mr. Goodbar 
than a laborer circa 1915. His first audible 
line in Days of Heaven—a belligerent 
“You talkin’ to me?”—links him more 
intimately to Taxi Driver, where Robert 
De Niro practices this phrase in the 
mirror, than to the Texas landscape in 
which Bill toils. Brooke Adams doesn’t 
appear to be acting much, but her husky 
voice is a delight to hear. Voice is also the 
most salient characteristic of Linda Manz, 
the young street-wise girl whose harsh 
accent and rasping tone accompany the 
luminous images. But the real surprise of 
the film is playwright Sam Shepard, who 
creates in his first screen role the most 
sympathetic, believable and sustained 
character. Most of the other people in the 
film exist as aesthetic objects rather than 
individuals—dark silhouettes against the 
golden wheat—symbolic less of political 
possibilities (4 la Bertolucci) than of 
cinematic ones like composition, lighting, 
color, texture, and scale. 

However, this criticism may be nit- 
picking—or more precisely _ lit/crit- 
picking. Like Barry Lyndon, Malick’s 
creation resists critical attempts rooted in 
plot/character/message, and insists on 
being experienced in its own uniquely 
cinematic terms. Many viewers will be 
quick to point out Days of Heaven's 
deficiencies of content, as well as the 
“pretty” and potentially meaningless 
shots rendered overly romantic by Ennio 
Morricone’s melodic, sweeping score (not 
unlike his music for 1900). But Days of 
Heaven is closer to a poem than a novel, 
and invites an appreciative awareness of 
rhythm, texture, internal rhyme, and 
visual/oral counterpoint. As in Badlands, 
Malick’s inclusion of an unsophisticated 
female voice-over qualifies the polished 
image and adds another layer to the 
experience of the film. Linda Manz’s raw 


voice is like a salty, crunchy counterpoint 
to the aforementioned desserts. 

The narration disconcerts and distances 
the viewer, and defines the film in two 
significant ways: as a child’s vision—thus 
permitting the images to dissolve and 
flow with little concern for “chrono- 
logical development” or “narrative 
coherence’—and as a memoir, with 


Piranha 


moments re-collected through the 
inherently romantic filter of nostalgia. At 
its worst, this is art for art’s sake. At its 
best, Days of Heaven is a rich and 
haunting cinematic experience whose 


power falls just short of—or lies 
beyond—film as narrative art. 
Annette Insdorf 


Please sir, they're eating the guests... 


My friends have always told me I have 
weird taste, that I like some of the 
dumbest and strangest movies. I feel I 
ought to warn you of that, before I 
suggest to you that Piranha is an ab- 
solutely dynamite horror movie, a tight 
old-fashioned hour-and-a-half - movie 
with good acting, real villains, sharp 
editing, bright color, the whole bit. (I did 
feel that paying four bucks admission was 
a bit much, but that seems to be part of 
the legacy of Proposition 13 in California 
these days; as you'll see, that remark is 
not a very serious digression.) It’s a movie 
that is easy to take seriously, that is not 


When was the 

last time oe 
YOU 

went for 

aswim? 


just right on target but as we used to say, 
right on. The only thing wrong with it is 
that it’s making money. by showing 
carnage and encouraging people to be 
afraid of nature; but if you can deal with 
that, and like horror films in the first 
place, you'll have a great time. 

The genre (and co-producer) is Roger 
Corman. In other words, it’s a sendup 
from the word go, and also a successful 
example of what it’s sending up. It's 
directed and co-edited by Joe Dante. The 
cast list lets you know immediately that 
Dante and Corman, for all their jumping 
on the financial avalanche of Jaws I and 2 
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are oriented first in the sixties horror film: 
Kevin McCarthy and Barbara Steele were 
the drawing cards for me. Keenan Wynn 
does a nice job, and Bradford Dillman is 
wonderful. Like his co-star, Heather 
Menzies, Dillman is strong, efficient, 
emotional and attractive; the two of them 
move the film along in a professional 
manner that is a joy to watch. There is 
also a first-class child. performer, 
Shannon Collins as Dillman’s daughter, a 
little girl who's afraid of the water and up 
against some very pushy camp coun- 
selors. 

The first shot of the film: a camera 
moves slowly down a chain-link fence till 
it stops on a NO TRESPASSING sign. 
The first tone on the sound track: the 
ground-bass from Jaws. By now you 
know that this is not an exploitation of 
the Jaws craze, but a film about the legacy 
of films. You wonder whether they'll 
make the reference to Kane stick, and 
they do. But first, back to Jaws. Nubile 
young couple goes swimming in spite of 
the NO TRESPASSING sign, almost 
exactly as at the start of Jaws, and of 
course they get eaten up by the little 
darlings in the tank of an “abandoned” 
Army research station. While they're still 
OK, however, the guy accuses the girl of 
having somewhat playfully bitten him. 
“What do you think I am,” she says, ‘The 
Creature from the Black Lagoon?” Then 


Two of several promotional tips sent 
out to exhibitors by New World, the 
makers of Piranha: 


—Tie in the local tropical fish 


store and arrange for a piranha-filled 
aquarium to be placed in your lobby. 


Scattering a few old rings and 
watches on the bottom of the tank 
should complete the effect. 

—Create some exciting pre- 
publicity by leaving dead piranha at 
various strategic locations along the 
banks of your local lakes and 
streams. Promote community _in- 
terest and fear by organizing groups 
(Boy Scouts, citizen volunteers, etc.) 
to guard against the “coming on- 
slaught.” Give enterprising kids in 
your area a few bucks to make 
themselves scarce for a couple of 
days. Watch your grosses soar!! 
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Heather Menzies: something fishy 


the carnage, then the titles. These 
references to old horror films go on 
throughout the picture—some of them are 
on television, some in comic books, some 
in the dialogue; the point is, they never 
stop until finally, in the resort sequence 
near the end, we see a sunbather reading 
the granddaddy of the genre, Moby Dick. 
Director Dante and screenwriter Joe 
Sayles have thoroughly covered them- 
selves against any charge of failure of 
invention, of imitation, of exploitation. 
What they are very carefully doing, and 
with great humor, is showing how horror 
movies play a part in modern life, how 
they are part of our basic folk mythology, 
how we relate our primal fears (mostly of 
unexplored nature, which includes sex in 
a lot of these films) to our media en- 
counters with the dark. It is especially fun 
here, this summer, with Jaws 2 playing 
down the block, since the audience of 
Piranha and the cast of Piranha are in 
sync in these terms; both groups. are 
familiar with Jaws, enjoy playing with the 
idea of danger, and are as warned and 
still as easily victimized as each other. In 
its own little way, this is a perfect use of 
self-consciousness, or metatheatre, or 
whatever you feel like calling reflexivity. 
Brecht would have loved it. Producers 
and director even have their credits blip 
on a Jaws penny-arcade game being 
played by Menzies. 

Having reassured the audience that 
they know what they're doing, the 
filmmakers go on to say something that I 
think is just fine. They make a good 
horror film too—one that is, I guess it 
goes without saying, much better than 
Jaws 2 and much more intelligent and 
humanistic than Jaws itself. It may even 
be as good as The Creature from the 
Black Lagoon, though it is not as in- 
nocent; this is a late age, and one has to 
approach the genre through its histroy. 
But they also, as I have just suggested, 
actually say something, and it’s about the 
military. If I had to place Piranha in the 
post-Jaws movement or the post-Vietnam 


movement, I'd take the latter, for this is a 
film that assumes that its audience ab- 
solutely distrusts the government. Ac- 
tually, “distrust” doesn’t go the distance; 
the operative terms here ought to be 
hatred and contempt for corrupt and 
stupid and destructive authority. 

The point, see, is that the Army has 
been developing this strain of ubiquitous 
piranha, a kind that can live in any 
waters and that were developed originally 
as a_variant of biological warfare, to 
destroy the river systems of North 
Vietnam. But the war ended... Well, they 
kept on developing them, because as 
Barbara Steele says in her most chilling 
and villainous manner (she’s a govern- 
ment scientist), “There'll be other wars.” 
These are not paper targets, these 
generals and government scientists, and 
there is more going on here than simply a 
horror film’s choice of a credible sci-fi 
premise so they can get on with the 
danger/salvation business. This really is 
a film about the evil Army, and the good 
guys don’t necessarily win. 

There's just one more scene to mention, 
and if I go beyond this one I'll be in 
danger of giving you too much in- 
formation and spoiling your first ex- 
perience of the film. But this one’s 
irresistible. There's a bit of hanky-panky 
with the Army’s closing down a polluting 
plant—not to save the waters, but so the 
site can be sold to a chummy real estate 
developer who funnels back some of the 
profits to an-evil colonel (who, you'll be 
glad to know, does get gobbled). The 
developer, Buck Gardner, has just been 
notified by his assistant that the guests at 
his resort-opening party are being eaten 
by the little threat that wasn’t there. Buck 
wanders among the bloody bodies, past a 
couple of soldier boys carrying a stret- 
cher; the whole scene is of course 
reminiscent of a battlefield. The audience 
has known all along that these guests will 
be attacked; even the Army people have 
known it (and they’re not troubled by it; 
their main concern is that word of the 
project does not get out, and they're 
willing to see many people die). So when 
the swimmers start screaming, it is my 
strong feeling that the audience is not 
being encouraged to enjoy/thrill at the 
carnage, but is seeing the fruits of military 
thinking. How many deaths will it take 
till they learn that too many people have 
died—that’s what ran through my head, 
and what I thought they were getting at. 
Anyway, Buck wanders till he-sees the 
local TV camera crew recording the 
scene. Buck is modeled on LA’s own Cal 
Worthington, a late-night car salesman 
who would probably resent the reference 
and whose politics aren’t known to me; 
the point of the reference is that Buck uses 
the media to sell, which in his case means 
to distort information so things look 
more attractive. Overcome, but not to the 


point of real self-knowledge or character 
reform, Buck interferes hysterically with 
the cameraman, saying “What are you 
filming!” What he means is, “You use film 
to tell the truth?!” As I said, a post- 
Vietnam film, and a right-on horror film, 


Stevie 


and a damn good hour-and-a-half. The 
things it says about money and power 
and stupid authority almost make it a 
pleasure to pay that incredible four-dollar 
admission. Nip, nip, nip. 

Bruce Kawin 


The world for Stevie Smith was nothing but 
“a fucking stuck-up teashop.” 


Stevie Smith was an English poet, minor 
in everything but the impact of her 
curious poems upon the eye, ear and 
memory. Recently dead—of a brain 
tumor in 1971—she’s not yet been 
assigned her proper place in English 
literature, perhaps because it’s hard to say 
just where she should go. Her poems look 
like Emily Dickinson's, sing like Donne's 
and stay in the mind like disturbing 
nursery rhymes in which the only ap- 
propriate rhyme for ‘breath’ is ‘death’. 

She was born a Yorkshire lass, in 1902. 
Her father ran away to sea. When she was 
three she came with her mother and sister 
to live with her aunt in the London 
suburb of Palmers Green. The small 
house they lived in—a friend later called 
it “a place of fascinatingly ugly decor” — 
became Smith’s home for life. When her 
mother died, she stayed on with her aunt 
and when ‘Aunt’ died, she stayed on 


alone. 

All through her life she wrote her funny 
mordant poems, frequently illustrating 
them with sharp artless little sketches. 
She earned her living as a secretary to a 
London publisher, drank a good deal, 
refrained from marriage (“I’m sure 
copulation must be first-class fun”), 
looked after her increasingly invalid aunt 
and, in the very last years of her life, 
achieved a certain fame, reading her 
poetry on the BBC and going about to 
schools where she would skip up and 
down the stage chanting her poems in a 
high clear voice to the amazed children. 

But apart from those last years, it 
seems to have been an eventless life 
becalmed amidst antimacassars, sherry 
and foolscap (she did write one long prose 
work, Novel On Yellow Paper). Not an 
empty life by any means, but what a 
standard biographer would call “an 
interior life.” 

And so we—unexpectedly—get a 
movie about this most interior of lives. 
Stevie, as movies go, is not much of a 
movie at all. Adapted for the screen by 
Hugh Whitemore from his play of the 
same title and directed by Robert Enders, 
Stevie feels and looks like just what it is— 
a filmed play—and half like what it 
probably should be and may well end up 
becoming: a made-for-television docu- 
mentary. 

There’s a great deal that’s sadly 
cramped and limited about this movie's 
imagination (as opposed to that of its 
subject). The play itself must be engaging 
enough, a four-character exercise in- 
cluding Stevie Smith, ‘Aunt’, a 
prospective and soon rejected suitor and 
an older gentleman friend, presumably 
James MacGibbon, who wrote a brief 
remembrance of her for the Oxford 
University Press Stevie Smith: Collected 
Poems. The best lines of course are 
Smith’s own, taken from her poems, 
letters, journalism and the anecdotes she 


Trevor Howard in Stevie 


told at the parties she loved attending. 

The movie is clearly meant to be 
claustrophobic, confined as it is most of 
the time to the suburban clutter of Smith's 
sitting-room. But about halfway through 
it’s apparent Stevie isn’t nearly 
claustrophobic enough. We get a tiny 
enclosed world, but the two important 
subordinate characters—‘Aunt’ and the 
gentleman friend—are used more to 
distract us from Smith’s self-chosen 
cloister rather than guard and protect it. 
The director and scenarist have followed 
standard wisdom that one talking head is 
death for a movie, and yet when Stevie 
has ended it’s really only one talking head 
we remember as truly vivid and alive. 

‘Aunt’ is quite the worst. What are we 
to do with an old woman who says “stuff 
and nonsense” (three times) and “I'll just 
go prod the joint” (twice)? And what, 
moreover, are we to do with Mona 
Washbourne’s performance? Her role is 
cute enough to start with that it demands 
a straight and unadorned playing. But 
Washbourne will give it everything she’s 
got and then some—coy, sad little smiles, 
clucks of the tongue, presses of the lips, 
twitches of her cute little nose. In theatre 
circles she’s old enough and shameless 
enough that she’s probably referred to as 
‘a real trooper’. In Stevie she looks like 
she’s about to run off with Mr. Mole. 

Trevor Howard comes off slightly 
better as the gentleman friend. Anony- 
mous and self-effacing, the role is im- 
mediately recognizable as a staple of 
mediocre British drama in the twenties 
and thirties. He’s a type all right but not 
Smith’s type, at least not the type of man 
who appears in her poems—her writing’s 
never that bloodless—although Howard 
does a convincing enough job with him 
that we wonder whether Howard actually 
knew Smith. 

He recites some of her poems, standing 
before a lot of overwhelmingly literal 
settings—a misty winter lake (for “Not 
Waving but Drowning’), an autumnal 
landscape, a darkened room with shroud- 
ed furniture. He even remembers Smith in 
a most thoughtful and articulate manner 
as he manoeuvres with consummate ease 
his sensible little car, daring us to ask if 
this is a process shot. 

There’s one moment though when 
Howard's allowed to emerge from his 
tweedy cocoon and proceed beyond 
conscientious character study. This is the 
single scene in which he comes face to 
face with Glenda Jackson's Stevie Smith. 
Until now—nearly the end of the movie 
when Smith’s minor-key fame is warm 
upon her—Howard has played the 
eulogist, the respectful biographer- 
admirer. But finally confronted with The 
Real Thing, Howard’s Gentleman Friend 
is visibly goaded into recognizing the 
woman his lines to this point have more 
obfuscated than clarified, for there’s no 
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escaping Jackson’s performance, no 


denying the querulous and _ clever, 
irritating and undeniable Stevie Smith 
who, when her fame comes, will 


heedlessly press-gang her friends into 
driving her to public appearances in every 
distant town and generally serving her 
every iron whim. 

The two argue in that tight little sitting- 
room. She, slightly smashed and _ill- 
tempered, baits him mercilessly. He snaps 
back and for once Howard is acting 
rather than playing a role, having 
something other than the reverential 
camera to play against. 

Jackson, on the other hand, is a force 
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entirely to herself. The camera has been 
enough of a foil for her throughout. She 
doesn’t need Howard but she does bring 
him out. She most certainly doesn’t need 
Mona Washbourne but she alone vali- 
dates ‘Aunt’s’ character when the old 
woman is slowly dying (Washbourne can 
even manage a cute death) and Jackson 
recites with singular simplicity “I love 
you more than ever/In the cold and 
stormy weather.” 

There’s something about Stevie Smith 
that brings out much in Glenda Jackson 
we suspected was there all along but 
never quite expected to see. In the past, 
her face has too often been a mask, 
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perhaps worn more out of weariness with 
her frequently repititious roles than 
anything else. With Stevie the enamel is 
gone and the face revealed is so in- 
dividual, so marked by a peculiar insular 
life of its own that we're certain Jackson's 
playing without make-up. Her face is 
plain and hard and tired, there's 
something lopsidedly gothic about it, 
imperious and slightly bemused. The 
sharply carved lines of her cheekbones 
and brow are never quite horizontal to 
the ground but continually slide off to one 
side in dismay, in anger, in complete but 
unspoken comprehension of Smith's 
world and her place in it. 

All this despite the scenarist’s lines and 
characters that would domesticate 
Smith's radical eccentricity. We are told 
of a passionate rebellious celibacy that 
may or may not be true. The script ex- 
plains her spinsterhood by having her 
state over and over again, “I’m not the 
marrying kind.” I’d always assumed that 
was a 1940's euphemism for queer (In 
Novel On Yellow Paper, the central 
character, who seems almost indistin- 
guishable from Smith, has her closest 
emotional relationships with other 
women), but the screenplay merely 
implies Smith is too independent to give 
in to a man. Jackson's performance, 
though, quite baldly tells us that Smith 
was a woman who needed no man, a 
woman who lived her life in “a female 
habitation” where Fear and Death were 
always ‘he’. 

The world for Stevie Smith was 
nothing but “a fucking stuck-up teashop,” 
and Jackson's performance gives us the 
woman behind those stalwart words. 
Much of the movie she talks directly to 
the camera with a force so disconcerting 
and at odds with the script’s conception of 
its subject that the soundtrack often 
attempts to drown her out with John Wil- 
liams’ guitar music. But Jackson is an 
actress who will not be drowned out, who 
knows the solo Smith is sufficient, and as 
she grows older and dowdier, more set in 
her odd and demanding ways, we accept 
her as we can never accept the homey 
falseness of the movie she’s in. 

At the very end of Stevie, the brain 
tumor quickly growing, Smith is losing 
the power of speech (all through her life— 
from her tubercular childhood on—she 
has felt tired, “too tired for words”). 
Jackson recites what appears to be a letter 
to a friend. She chatters along as she 
always has done and then suddenly hits a 
word on which her mouth locks— 
MMMMMMM-=she struggles _des- 
perately to continue, her eyes expressing 
the irony of this moment, the implied 
apology and the lacerating attempt to go 
on remain fixed in our minds as not so 
much a_ performance—Jackson has 
carried us beyond that distance—as a life 
whole, comic and painful in itself. 


MacGibbon, Smith’s Gentleman 
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Glenda Jackson as Stevie 


Friend, notes that Smith’s last poem, 
“...‘Come Death’...was written after she 
became fatally ill and, although she had 
lost her power of speech some weeks 
before her unprotracted death..., she 
made it clear she did not wish her life to 
be prolonged, handing me the typescript 
of that poem with the word ‘death’ en- 
circled”: 
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I feel ill. What can the matter be? 

I'd ask God to have pity on me, 

But I turn to the one I know, and say: 
Come, Death, and carry me away. 


Ah me, Sweet Death, you are the only 
god 

Who comes as a servant when he is 
called, you know, 

Listen then to this sound I make, it is 
sharp, 

Come Death. Do not be slow. 

Stevie ends with a tired old bit of 
stagecraft that shouldn’t work. We see 
her last, sitting in her comfortable chair, 
observed by the Gentleman Friend. He 
tells us of her last days when she was 
truly too tired for words and the camera 
pans away from him to reveal her chair, 
now empty. The camera moves back to 
him and he is halfway out of the room, 
closing the door discreetly behind him. 
This sort of business really shouldn't 
work in a movie but it does, thanks 
mainly to the genius of two women, 
Stevie Smith and Glenda Jackson. 

Will Aitken 


Germany in Autumn & 


Eine Kleine Godard 


A cautionary picture of a Germany caught 
between censorship and self-censorship. 


To the outsider looking in, one of the 
most depressing aspects of the New 
German Cinema scene is the tendency— 
prevalent both among German film critics 
and filmmakers talking about their 
work—to equate cinema with sociology. 
It's a tendency specifically fostered by 
television (the producer behind most 
German cinema films), whose charter to 
broadcast explicitly commits it to en- 
couraging programs (dramas and 
documentaries alike) which “further the 
cause of social justice.” And its visible 
result, besides a national passion for the 
formulary ‘problem film’—which reaches 
almost caricatural heights in the 
popularity of the work of Hark Bohm—is 
that the social importance of the theme all 
too often provides the critical yardstick 
for measuring the social, political or 
aesthetic importance of the film. Despite 
the legacies of Brecht and occasional lip- 
service to more organic theories of 
political cinema, the dominant assump- 
tion behind most critical and cinematic 
practice in the Federal Republic is that the 
message is the medium; that style (unless 
blandly neutralized) is something slightly 
suspect, a kind of undemocratic aber- 
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ration; and that form is merely the never- 
to-be-questioned democratic framework 
within which information is sifted, 
analyzed, regurgitated. And even a film 
which consciously attempts to sidestep 
the system may find itself caught up in the 
dominant ideology. 

To illustrate, one could do worse than 
compare and contrast two recent films, 
both completed and premiered in 1978, 
both dealing explicitly with real events in 
the Federal Republic during the sum- 
mer/autumn of 1977. Germany in 
Autumn is .a_ co-operative venture, 
initiated by Theo Hinz of the Filmverlag 
and authored by eleven of the leading 
names in the New German Cinema.* The 
NGC's first major collective statement 
since the Oberhausen declaration 15 years 
ago, Germany in Autumn was born of its 
makers’ shared need to react, publicly 
and as filmmakers, to the events of the 
autumn of 1977 (the kidnappings of 
Kappler and Schleyer, the Mogadischu 


*Heinrich Boll, Alf Brustellin, Hans Peter 
Cloos, Rainer Werner Fassbinder, Alexander 
Kluge, Maximiliane Mainka, Edgar Reitz, 
Katja Rupé, Volker Schléndorff, Bernhard 
Sinkel, Peter Schubert. 


hijacking, the deaths of Baader, Ensslin 
and Raspe in Stammheim); to take stock 
of the state of the nation capable of 
witnessing these outrages, and of their 
own place in that nation’s society. Im- 
pelled by a sense of urgency, and the 
attendant problems of finishing the film 
before it lost any of its topicality, the 
makers also felt that they had to speak for 
themselves and account for their own 
actions/reactions, rather than undertake 
lengthy researches and speak in the names 
of other social groups. To criticisms from 
the German left that the finished film 
virtually ignores the workers, the makers 
replied that it could only, in all honesty, 
represent the subjective reactions of a 
specific group of bourgeois intellectuals. 

In any event, Germany in Autumn 
opens with footage of Schleyer’s funeral 
on September 8, 1977 and ends with the 
burial of the three Stammheim prisoners 
in Stuttgart on October 27. Sandwiched 
between these two public and non-fiction 
ceremonies are fourteen fictional and/or 
documentary sequences (by one or more 
of the 11 filmmakers) concerned 
primarily with public events and with the 
private reactions to them of a range of 
mostly fictionalized characters: terrorism 
and state repression provide the poles of 
its political axis, as well as its articulated 
theme. Heralded as a major political 
event, Germany in Autumn was shot on 
35mm., and premiered before an in- 
ternational audience at the 1978 Berlin 
Film Festival. 

In striking contrast, Hellmuth 
Costard’s new film, Der Kleine Godard 
(Junior Godard) opened without fanfare 
at a small independent cinema in 
Hamburg. Shot on super 8 and blown-up 
to 16mm, it appears at first glance to be 
something of a home movie. The bulk of 
its action takes place in and around the 
filmmaker’s Hamburg apartment (in a 
former Nazi bunker), and the filmmaker 
(or the’’Applicant,”as he refers to himself 
here) is visibly present in nearly every 
scene. The “theme” of the film (in- 
tertwined with a scheme for bringing a 
well-known dissident French filmmaker 
to Germany) is the development by 
Costard of his application for a grant 
from the Kuratorium junger deutscher 
Film to further his researches into new 
16mm equipment on a project to be called 
Der Kleine Godard. The start of its story 
is the drafting by Costard of his grant 
application in May 1977. While soliciting 
funds to further his own _ penurious 
researches, Costard is also in the 
anomalous position of sitting on a 
municipal committee which has at its 
disposal substantial sums with which to 
lure foreigners into an artists-in-residence 
scheme in Hamburg. The end of the story 
comes 1) with a letter of rejection from 
the Kuratorium dated June 15, 1977; and 
2) with Godard’s departure from 


Hamburg on September 2 after an 
abortive meeting with representatives of 
NDR television, nervous of his unscripted 
project for a film entitled “Is it possible to 
make films in Germany today?”. 
Costard, at the start of his film states his 
long-term goal: “To make feature films 
without imagination; to use undoctored 
events as the perfect mise-en-scéne; to 
work with several cameras; to suggest 
direction through montage and cross- 
cutting; to give audiences the transparent 
illusion that they're caught up ina story.” 
In the course of his movie's near-80 
minutes, no overt mention is made of 
political events, though much is said, and 
more shown, of the practice of film 
politics. The undoctored events which 
make up the illusory story all take place 
in Costard’s own back yard, where Hark 
Bohm is shooting a sequence for Moritz, 
Lieber, Moritz, or in the park across the 
street, where Fassbinder is at work on 
Despair, or in the cutting-rooms, board- 
rooms, committee meetings and friends’ 
apartments that are the locations for the 
filmmaker’s real daily life. 

Their different titles reveal the different 
range of the two films’ ambitions. 
Germany in Autumn aspires to the 
macrocosmic, to the status of a report on 
the state of the nation at a politically 
sensitive moment in its history; Der 
Kleine Godard (as Costard was once 
dubbed by a moderately well-intentioned 
critic) modestly lays claim to nothing 
more than a self-portrait, though the 
double meaning/external reference of its 
title suggests that its microcosmic slice-of- 
life may also contain a modest report on 
the state of the nation’s cinema. It is the 
fate of avant-garde films—and in Ger- 
many more than elsewhere—to be 
relegated to the ghetto of the politically 
marginal. It would nonetheless be a pity if 
its undisguised elements of  ex- 
perimentation were to obscure the fact the 
Der Kleine Godard is a more 
systematically political film than. the 
politically labelled Germany in Autumn. 

One should not underestimate the fact 
that—in the present climate of hysteria, 
repression and self-censorship—terrorism 
and its relatively private consequences is 
becoming a taboo subject, and one which 
it takes a political courage merely to 
name. Nonetheless, the collective 
statement of Germany in Autumn 
becomes primarily the fact of speaking: 
the cumulative statement is itself barely 
distinguishable from the consensus 
opinion of the official news channels— 
“Once the atrocities have reached a 
certain point, it no longer matters who 
started them—you just want them to 
stop.” The film serves to alert foreign 
audiences to the prevalence of fear and 
self-censorship in “everyday” German 
life, eroding the unconscious even of the 
free thinkers; it may also serve to alert 
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domestic audiences to possible con- 
nections between past and present, 
between fear and intolerance. Yet, the 
film’s very determination to remain a 
collective statement determines that it 
should in fact emerge as a formal, 
pluralist endorsement of pluralistic 
democracy (“I see the film rather like a 
bookshop: you can find treasures and 
kitsch side by side in it’’—Kluge). The 
sum of its parts makes it a clarion call, 
not for action but for less action, 
belonging more in the category of a 
“vigilante movie” than in any existing 
category of agit-prop. With its 
cumulative emphasis on the need for 
individual awareness and self-criticism, it 
achieves something of an_ elegiac 
collective voice, describing a generalized 
state of individual helplessness, from 
which it shows the desire to escape, but 
not the means. It observes and juxtaposes 
contradictions, but their dialectical 
relationship is by no means obvious at all 
times. 

For me, a more serious formal problem 
occurs because many of the film’s makers 
attempted to distance their personal 
reactions by attributing them to fictional 
characters, the grammar of large sections 
of this collective political film is that of 
the traditional apolitical Hollywood 
narrative. Neither Beate Mainka- 
Jellinghaus’ brilliant editing (cutting from 
one fiction to another or between fiction 
and fact) nor Kluge’s distancing voice- 
over commentary can totally politicize 
this raw material, nor disguise the rather 
ill-defined way in which it commutes 
between the subjective (emotional) and 
the dubious “objective,” in which the 
maker remains invisible but still visibly in 
control. I think it’s no accident that the 
Fassbinder sequence (shot in a weekend) 
should prove the film’s strongest. Despite 
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Scenes From A Mind 


Woody Allen is nobody’s fool 
By Ira Halberstadt 


I worked with Woody Allen last year on Interiors, and when we 
finished the last reshoots in early spring asked if I could interview 
him. He was busy cutting the film, then I was out of town for 
several months on another film. We got together in mid-June 
when Interiors was pretty much in finished form (the sound was 
being re-mixed) and Woody was in preparation for his next 
movie, to begin shooting in July. I started the conversation by 
asking about Joey (Marybeth Hurt), a character I thought more 
foreign to his personal experience than Renata (Diane Keaton). 
This carried him into a discussion of courage and the importance 
of human relationships. 


Renata speaks for me, without question. She articulates all my 
personal concerns. You see 
there’s the type of people that 
never question life in any way, 
they run their elevators and 
drive their cabs and they come 
home and do what's expected 
of them and they have a 
mindless existence. Then there 
are those people that luck out, 
and have talent, and it’s pure 
luck, it’s like being born 
beautiful or something. You 
know, they have ears and can 
play music or can draw. Much 
is made of it in society, and it’s 
very pleasurable for the 
audience and for the person, 
but it’s nothing like having 
courage or something, where 
an act of volition or bravery is 
required. 

Then there’s that middle 
ground of person that really is 
screwed. They do question 
life, they are sensitive and 
intelligent and all of that, and 
they have no talent. They 
know they don’t want to work 
in an office, they know they 
don’t want to just junk their 
lives being a housewife raising 
kids or a guy working for an 
insurance company. But 
they're not going to be 


Ira Halberstadt lives in New 
York and has been working in 
the film industry for about two 
years, and writing occas- 
ionally. 
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Nureyev and they’re not gonna be a Michaelangelo, so they're in 
bad shape. 

If a guy has a great ear for music or can paint or something, 
he’s lucky. He’s born with a certain gene for that and probably 
some environmental thing when he’s very young. I don’t find any 
comparison between the two. The real act of courage for me is 
the guy who acts in spite of an almost paralyzing fear. 

There are some people, I don’t think of them as courageous. I 
think of them as naturally, mindlessly brave. They're heroes in 
the war or something. But for instance, if it’s true exactly as she 
explained it to us in Julia, | would consider Lillian Hellman’s 
action very brave, very courageous. I mean, if someone said that 
to me, carry this money beyond Nazi lines, or Communist lines 
under certain circumstances, 
that would be an act of ex- 
treme bravery. You can’t get 
much more extreme than that. 
If it comes to torture, to 
shattering people who rise to 
the occasion in a concentration 
camp, and hold out in- 
formation—you know, that’s 
remarkable. 

Sure, there’s show business 
courage. There's stuff people 
talk about as courageous 
within a certain context, but 
it’s courageous in the flimsiest 
little meaningless way. There 
is more courage for me to get 
out on stage than to sit in my 
room and write, but the whole 
scale of things is down. You're 
not talking about meaningful 
courage. It’s gotta be where 
you risk your life. It's fine and 
it’s important to work 
creatively, and to try new 
things, and not stagnate, and 
strike out a couple of times and 
stuff, but it’s within a very safe 
framework. I mean whether 
my picture makes one million 
or ten million dollars doesn’t 
mean anything in terms of 
bravery. It’s great, but on a 
little scale. 

The comedy that I’m making 
now—the issue again is 
comedy, which gives it a 
completely different treat- 
ment—revolves around what I 
started to do in Annie Hall, 
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At home with the clarinet 


but this is darker than-that. It’s got to do 
with how a person can maintain his 
lifestyle and integrity, a decent life, in the 
face of the onslaught of contemporary 
society, all the temptations and all the 
terrible stuff that you have to go through. 
And so again, it’s comedy, but on a more 
serious level. In addition to integrity, 
bravery and courage, what interests me 
the most personally is more existential. 
Religious stuff for instance. Why are you 
here? What's the purpose of life? Spiritual 
meanings. 

I tried to dwell on that to a degree in 
Interiors. Probably the picture will be 
perceived, and rightly so, as a psycholo- 
gical family drama. Anything on that 
level ... but I think there’s also a certain 
amount of religious thought in it that 
probably will not be apparent to people, 
because I either failed to do it skillfully 
enough or it'll be too subtle, or the other 
things dominate the story so much. The 
mere domestic relationships will be so 
either likeable or unlikeable to people. 

Renata (Keaton) has come to the 
conclusion that having a great talent or 
having talent of some sort, expressing 
yourself, to create things that will live 
forever, in the sense of her mother’s 
perception ... dealing with vases and 
things, that doesn’t mean anything. It’s 
all jerk-off, it’s all fooling around. You 
have a sense of immortality, that your 
work will live on after you, which is 
nonsense. Art is like the intellectual’s 
Catholicism, it’s the promise of an after- 
life, but of course, it’s fake—you're only 
doing it because you want to doit. 

Originally I wanted Geraldine Page to 
have a religious character, to have 
believed in Christ and be very involved 
with that, and my feeling about that sort 
of involvement is that it’s crazy. Yes, you 
can get a feeling of immortality, but it’s 
crazy. There's no rational thinking. 
Renata comes to realize in the movie, if 
it’s successful, that the only thing anyone 
has any chance with is human 
relationships. Unless she’s closer to her 
sisters or her husband, or whoever, she’s 
lost! no amount of aartistic  self- 
importance and disdain for philistines is 
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going to do anything for her. 

Richard Jordan seemed to me the failed 
artist who invariably turns to in- 
tellectualism, cerebralism, criticism, 
teaching, stuff like that. The kind of 
person who vents his personal hostility 
under the guise of high standards, but it 
has nothing to do with standards. When 
he discusses the play with Maureen 
Stapleton, she’s saying that it’s simple. 
He's saying, well, it’s more complex than 
that, which is an intellectual posture. 
Intellectuals’ positions are very complex, 
and that’s all junk, you know, because 
they build structures for themselves. To 
her, it isn’t at all complex. She’s right. I 
mean, she may be right because she’s 
mindless, because she’s not a thinker, but 
she is right. She’s not befuddled by all the 
intellectual constructions. 

The other guy, Waterston, never deals 
with his own personal problems—goes on 
living with this girl, doesn’t exactly know 
why, has feelings of love for her, but he 
only loses himself in abstractions—you 
know, the masses, as he says in the thing, 
“What is the life of one person over the 
life of thousands of others?” But the 
thousands of others are always vague and 
faceless. E.G. is just the father trying to 
do the right thing. 

Flyn (Kristin Griffith) in the picture 
was to me the person who avoids the 
issue by dehumanizing herself. She goes 
to California, she’s a pretty object. As 
Richard Jordan says to her when he’s 
trying to rape her, she only exists in other 
people's eyes, she only feels that she exists 
in the comprehension of another person, 
and she’s just a pretty object. She doesn’t 
want to know from the family really, she 
lives out there, is involved in her pursuit 
of TV projects, and her grass, and her 
flirtations, and she is flirtatious with 
Richard Jordan. She’s focused her mind, 
she chooses to live her life on one level 
completely. What she has going for her 
she pushes, and she’s like an object, no 
real concerns. 

Joey (Marybeth. Hurt) is, in a certain 
sense, the healthiest one at the beginning. 
She’s got a terrible problem, but what 
probably happened I would imagine, was 


that years ago, when her mother cracked 
up, her father was most affectionate with 
her, and closest to her, because of the 
nature of the others, and because of that, 
she does have a few personal resources. 
She is trying to express herself in some 
way and just doesn’t have the talent, and 
has to deal with a sister who does have 
talent, and another one who’s attractive 
and successful. But Joey at least had the 
advantage of real indulgence from her 
father. Renata never had that advantage. 

My feeling is that what I think is going 
to happen is that Joey is going to have a 
calmer life than her mother. There is 
some feeling between her and Keaton, 
though Keaton isn’t quite ready yet for a 
rapprochement. 

And I think Joey will feel the influence 
of Pearl (Maureen Stapleton). I don’t 
know which philosopher it was that 
wrote that the natural person, the brave 
person, the good person, will always be 
perceived as a vulgarian by the other 
people. And this is what I think is true 
with Maureen. Maureen is far more 
natural and flexible and decent than all of 
them, but she'll always be perceived that 
way, as a vulgarian. Of course, she 
probably is a little vulgar, but I want 
people to be on her side, which I think 
they will be. 

The film was originally, clearly about 
Joey, but in the editing and rewriting and 
shooting, it’s become a little more en- 
semble. Still, I feel that Joey’s the central 
character. I thought about Keaton as a 
possibility for Joey, with a completely 
different direction, and then | thought of 
Keaton’s part being played by Jane 
Alexander, and it’s just a different set-up. 
Keaton felt that she could play Renata 
better. If she had said, Joey is perfect for 
me,” I would have gone that way. I gave 
her her choice, who she wanted. Mary 
Beth, I had never seen, or anything. She 
came up to this office and the second she 
walked in (I don’t think I spent more than 
sixty seconds with her), the second she 
walked in, I knew she was perfect for 
Joey. 

I had seen Kristin Griffith before. I felt 
she reminded me of Keaton’s actual sister 
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in life. She looked like Keaton, and I 
thought she was sexy, an attractive girl, 
and would be the perfect girl for the part. 

I never envisioned Geraldine Page at 
any point. Keaton saw her the second she 
read the script, said Geraldine Page, and I 
said I didn’t see Geraldine for that part. I 
looked at every woman in town. I looked 
at cassettes, and movies, and was 
enamored of several, all terrific actresses. 
I was just going to touch that base and 
check Geraldine. In fact, that morning I 
was gonna tell Norma Lee (Allen's 
assistant) to call Geraldine and tell her 
not to bother. She said, it’s too late, she’s 
not home. So, she came in. The second 
she walked in, she was ... I mean it was 
absolutely on the nose. She was ab- 
solutely perfect. I couldn't have done 
better with that part. I mean, she was 
born as that character, beyond my 
fondest expectations. I can’t think of it 
any other way, it’s simply impossible. It’s 
a definitive playing of that particular 
role. She was born to play it, and I just 
have never seen that. I’ve always loved 
Geraldine Page as an actress. 

I was very intimidated by the cast in 
general, just as intimidated by Maureen 
(Stapleton) as by Geraldine, and having 
to direct them, and Jordan, you know, 
who I always thought was a powerful 
actor—I was intimidated. First of all, I 
was lucky, in a sense, that they’re all 
enormously pleasant and _ professional; 
Geraldine’s a miracle to work with 
because she does it different every time, 
always busy doing something. I could say 
the worst things to her, I could say God, 
that was so phony, it was so soap opera, 
and she’d say oh, yeah, I guess you're 
right, and do it again brilliantly in 
another direction. So I was wrong to be 
intimidated, because they proved to be 
terrific together, and they were as sweet 
as can be. I thought they were gonna be, 
you know, a snake pit, but they turned 
out to be all nice people, so that was a big 
help to me. 

People like Maureen and Geraldine, 
their tradition is theatrical, and they 
master this brilliant sense of emoting 
onstage, and then when you put them in 
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films you always have to watch and make 
sure that they don’t do those things that 
make them so great onstage. I was always 
telling them to play smaller, don’t do so 
much, that was one thing. Whereas in a 
comedy film, it’s always louder and 
faster: “Speak a little faster, please talk 
faster, please talk louder and faster.” 
You're always saying that—and here, | 
was always saying, “Could you do it 
more real, could you not be so big, could 
you take that down, play it very simply.” 
I said this in the most tactless way 
sometimes and none of them ever took 
any kind of offense. I would say, let's not 
do “Love of Life,” and they would always 
laugh. I think they accepted basically that 
I think, and everybody thinks, that 
they're great to begin with, and it was a 
question of whether they were gonna be 
good or great or very special. They’re not 
insecure about whether they can act or 
not. So it was not a big problem. But | 
anticipated a big problem, and spent a lot 
of time worrying about it. 

The first film, the first two that I made, 
I was thrilled just to make them funny 
and that’s all I cared about. I just wanted 
to survive, and to make them. I| didn’t 
care about anything else, everything was 
coordinated with the joke, everything. 
Then with Everything You Always 
Wanted to Know About Sex, I was trying 
very hard to develop as a filmmaker. I 
pushed that further in Sleeper. By the 
time I did Love and Death, I was very 
concerned with the filmmaking aspect, 
and with wanting to do darker things, not 
deal with a lot of conventional stuff. On 
Annie Hall we just pulled out all the stops 
and we did scenes that you would never 
think would be in a comedy, a very dark 
picture. Love and Death was my favorite 
picture. Annie Hall to me was a very 
middle class picture, and that’s why | 
think people liked it. It was the rein- 
forcement of the middle class values. The 
picture that expressed me the most, and 
certainly my funniest picture, was Love 
and Death. But most people didn’t feel 
that way. The new film (currently in 
production) has a straight, black and 
white story. Straight narrative. There's 


no screwing around in time, and there's 
no special gimmicks, there’s no dream 
sequences, no fantasies, no voiceovers, 
nothing. It’s a very spartan kind of story. 
(Allen,Keaton, Michael Murphy, Marielle 
Hemingway and Mery] Streep are in the 
film.) In a joke film, the cutting rhythm 
helps with the jokes. It helps the illusion 
of speed and it helps with punching things 
around. One of the things I learned from 
my very first movie (Take the Money and 
Run) is that when you're making crazy 
comedy, don’t do dolly shots. Tie down 
the camera and make the movie with 
cuts. It makes all the difference in the 
world. When I got to Annie Hall, which is 
a slightly more serious picture—that is, 
with no narrative and more story and 
everything—you can make dolly shots, 
because relentless speed is not what 
you're after. You can’t get that speed with 
dolly shots. There’s something inherent in 
the movement of the dolly that won't do 
it. So, in Interiors you can dolly forever. 
But there’s no arbitrary movement in 
Interiors. Gordie (Gordon Willis, director 
of photography on Interiors) was very 
conscious of that. His feeling about it 
always has been that the actors meet the 
camera, and you almost never, ever in 
any picture he does, see the camera, 
because it’s always done with the actors. 

I had been looking for a New York 
cameraman to shoot Annie Hall when 
someone said Gordie Willis was free. I 
had loved his stuff but I had heard how 
difficult he was, angry, all kinds of awful 
things, and I didn’t want to use him. I said 
to Bobby Greenhut, let’s sign a contract 
but let's make the budget, so if we have to 
fire Gordie we can get another camera- 
man. Gordie was wonderful in every 
way. He was friendly, charming, in- 
telligent, helpful—absolutely. Then I 
realized he’d come to have a _ bad 
reputation by working among people 
who had bad artistic instincts and were 
trying to force him to do things he didn’t 
want to do—studio heads and so forth. I 
mean, he was just wonderful and I 
couldn't wait to work with him again in 
Southampton doing Interiors. While we 
were up in the Hamptons doing Interiors 


we both thought it would be great to doa 
black and white picture together. I wrote 
the script for the new film to ac- 
commodate the concept of black and 
white. 

What usually happens is we talk over 
the script, he says we could do it like this 
or this, or I say do you think the scene 
could play all in a master so we could see 
the background. Sometimes it will be my 
idea, sometimes his, sometimes we 
bounce off one another. One great 
contribution of his was to shoot day for 
night out there (at Southampton for 
Interiors). 1 had never thought of that. I 
had thought of shooting night for night. 
He said no, if we shot day for night, it 
would have a more mystical look. This 
was very connected to content. He 
wouldn't shoot day for night if the film 
didn’t have that poetic intention to it. 
He's an intellect; he’s a mind. I can talk to 
him about it. He’s smart. He reads the 
script and he reads and reads it again and 
we meet at my house and we make many 
decisions. 

Also, I love and am very, very mindful 
of cinematography as a contribution to 
the script. It seems it should go without 
saying, but it doesn’t. People don’t realize 
photography is the medium, it’s film! To 
them, perhaps, it becomes a necessary 
evil to tell the story. When I sit with 
Gordie, we go over all the alternatives, 
and many times I accommodate the 
scenes and the dramatic action to get 
better production, to give him chances to 
make better character changes or plot 
changes, situation changes, because I 
know it would give me great opportunity 
for photography, because I do think that 
part of what you're responding to up 
there, a big part, is film, you know, and I 
greatly appreciate that. I think Gordie 
likes to work with me. One of the reasons 
is my responsiveness. I’m a great audience 
for him, and I’m willing to go with him. 

I hope we don’t lose him to the world of 
directing. I know he'll be a good director, 
though he says he doesn’t want it as a 
steady job. 

To me, a film grows organically. I 
write the script, and then it changes in 


Interiors: A Review 


Woody Allen’s  long-threatened 
“serious” film, Interiors, is heart- 
breakingly disappointing. Coming from 
another filmmaker, Interiors might just 
have some weak excuses to make for 
itself. But coming from Woody Allen, 
especially after the triumph of Annie 
Hall, it looks like a violent act of self- 
mutilation, and those of us who greatly 
value his other films, books, plays, ar- 
ticles and performances react instinctively 
against the rigid—nearly catatonic— 
strained seriousness of Interiors as if toa 
personal betrayal. We have depended on 
Allen for more than ten years now as a 
champion against just this particular sort 
of bad-faith artiness and the midcult 
bourgeois sensibility from which it stems. 
Now, it seems, not only has Woody gone 
over to the enemy, but he’s apparently 
been secretly enamored of the opposite 
camp during the very time we trusted 
him. (Writing in Variety, “Hege” noted: 
“Watching this picture, a question keeps 
recurring: what would Woody Allen 
think of all this? Then you remember he 
wrote and directed it.”) 

Clearly, from statements he has made 
in the past, Allen wanted an opportunity 
to show he could be “serious” (just like 
the big fellas?). The question, as we noted 
earlier, lies in a definition of the word 
“serious.” In one sense, it means “having 
import, earnest, sincere—dealing with 
important rather than trivial matters.” To 
my mind, this is just what Allen's 
comedies—especially Annie Hall—have 
done. In the best sense of the word, he’s 
been “serious” all along, like all great 
comedians. 

But there seems to be a Pagliacci 
syndrome here. Woody has apparently 
seized on the secondary meaning of the 
word: “grave, sober.” And the result is a 
film which fits the third definition of 
“serious”: “causing anxiety, critical, 
dangerous,” as for example in the sen- 
tence, “he’s in serious condition.” Perhaps 
this linguistic string accounts for our own 
reaction against the film. The comic 
vision is too rare and vital to be so 
cavalierly dismissed, and if this is the sort 
of film a Woody Allen wants to make, we 
may all be in “serious” condition. 

Even if it had been made by someone 
else—if it were, for example, Ingmar 
Bergman’s first American film (and it is in 
a way), Interiors would be cause for 
concern. Allen’s study in “beiges and 
earth tones” is the ultimate midcult 


James Monaco’s most recent books are 
Media Culture and Celebrity. Alain Res- 
nais will appear this fall in paperback You 
Talkin’ To Me? American Film Now, is 
scheduled for publication in early 1979. 


American movie of the 1970s; it shares all 
of the failings of that bourgeois sen- 
sibility. For these reasons it has con- 
siderable historical significance. Fifteen 
years ago, when the reigning American 
cultural set was Philistine, Interiors 
wouldn't have been given a_ second 
thought by most critics, who would have 
dismissed it out of hand as some 
“egshead” nonsense. Now that the 
dominant cultural sensibility has reached 
the level of midcult—now that we all 
know about gourmet cuisine, study 
“films” rather than “movies” in college, 
and go to Europe regularly—now In- 
teriors is not only acceptable, seeing itis a 
sign of our own _ seriousness (and 
therefore, our class). Gene Shalit, arbitor 
of movie taste for the powerful Today 
show, tearily proclaimed the film a 
“Masterpiece. . . A Work of Art.” 

On a technical level, Interiors is clearly 
well made, and this is a primary criterion 
of midcult criticism. More important, it is 
full of allusions and symbolism of the sort 
dear to every English teacher's heart. All 
the colors are muted browns, tans, and 
grays, see, except this one lady, Pearl, the 
life force in the film. She wears red. Get 
it? And her name, too, see, that’s sym- 
bolic: she gleams, like, among the rest of 
these tortured people. And there are three 
sisters... There was this play this 
Russian writer wrote about these people 
who could never get to Moscow, and that 
was called Three Sisters. And at the end 
there, where the three sisters, so nicely 
composed, are staring out the window at 
the sea? (please be ready to talk about Sea 
Symbolism on Tuesday's exam) and one 
of them says, “The water's so calm.” and 
the other replies, “Yes, it’s very peaceful” 
and that's the last line of the play—I mean 
film... well, that’s an allusion 
to...well, I know it’s an allusion to 
something. I'll think of it... Just a 
moment. 

In the age of midcult, this is what we 
are taught is art, and no doubt Interiors 
will get steady play on the high-school 
and college circuit. 

As a drama the film fares no better than 
it does as an exercise in symbolism. 

(continued over) 


Three women: Keaton, Griffith, Hurt 
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Allen’s waspy characters talk in over- 
written paragraphs, with quotations, 
indented and single-spaced. The point 
isn’t that this stagey dialogue isn’t 
realistic. The point is that it’s hard to take 
these people, you should forgive the 
expression, seriously. A long monologue 
by Renata (Diane Keaton) ends with this 
piece of arch philosophy: 
“I can’t seem to shake the real 
implication of dying. It’s terrifying. 
The intimacy of it embarrasses 
me.” 
Fred (Richard Jordan) tells Flyn (Kristin 
Griffith): 
“It's been such a long time since I 
made love to a woman | didn’t feel 
inferior to.” 
This, just before he rapes her. Now that's 
funny.* Or it would be. In another 
movie. One of the great successes of 
Interiors is that the actors, more often 
than not, actually bring these lines off 
without inciting fits of laughter in the 
audience. 

No doubt such people as the writers 
Allen concerns himself with in Interiors 
do exist. All sorts of people exist. The 
question is: why choose to build a movie 
around such characters? There is an 
ethical problem here, too. Except for 
Pearl (Maureen Stapleton), Allen is 
merciless with his characters. He has 
designed them as perfect, finished 
neurotics. He gives them no room to act, 
to breathe. They can only think, and in 
thinking suffer. There is no sense of 
politics here; in fact, politics as a 
possibility of action is expressly denied: 
we hear that Fred is a filmmaker working 
on a film about politics, but the subject 
intentionally never comes into play. 

Allen’s uncompromising, rather 
sadistic attitude towards his characters 
reflects his ethical relationship with his 
audience. Because he gives us no point of 
view separate from this family of 
“creative” people who can’t create, we 
have no information to put them in 
context and we must, if we are to em- 
pathize with the film in any way, share in 
this sadistic attitude. Interiors gives new 
meaning to the phrase “character 
assassination.” Allen shows only con- 
tempt for his people—and that is always a 
sign of distinct and lasting failure. 

Yes, Interiors is very much like a 
Bergman film but in this case, imitation 
isn't the sincerest form of flattery. Allen’s 
movie is so close to Bergman that it’s 
eerie. De Diive’s affectionate parody 
made us feel closer to Bergman; Allen's 
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Woody and editor Ron Rosenblum 


casting. I see people when they come in 
and then I decide ... the story changes 
there. It changes if Keaton doesn’t want to 
do these lines, and I don’t want to do 
these—we shift around. And then when 
we're shooting it, it changes for a million 
reasons. Some creatively, sometimes we 
get ideas. Others because we can’t get into 
a police station, so could I please make 
that scene in Zabar’s? And the same thing 
in editing. In Interiors we took a scene 
with E.G. Marshall, which is written to 
be in the last 25 pages of the thing, where 
we're talking about his wife. And it’s the 
first speech of the picture. And I've been 
doing this constantly with all my pic- 
tures, because they also grow in the 
editing. 

You can’t be married to what you set 
out to do, because film takes on a dif- 
ferent quality when it becomes film— 
when you shoot it, when you put a frame 
around it, when you edit it. Stuff that was 
highly significant before becomes flat, 
and stuff becomes very meaty when it 
wasn't. I find with Ralph (Rosenblum, 
Allen’s editor), we edit and the picture 
becomes very different, the picture 
assumes a different shape. I mean, it 
always assumes a different shape, but in 
the editing it becomes even more dif- 
ferent. And I always find because of that 
there's a gap here on the scene, there’s no 
ending here, because we've used the 
ending for the beginning, and every single 
picture I’ve done I've had to shoot more 
material. And now I budget for it. Now I 
just know that my first cut of the picture 
will be missing bits and pieces, I just 
know. There’s no way to make a picture 
straight through. 


” 


I shoot very long. Everything was 
about 14 weeks, Sleeper was 29 weeks, 
Love and Death was 20 weeks. Annie 
Hall, Interiors, were 16 weeks, which is 
what the new picture is budgeted at. So, 
considering that, I’m always told that 
Paul Mazursky or someone else could 
make the same film in nine weeks. And 
they probably can. But that was the one 
thing I learned, that the only mean device 
that I require is to be able to show up on 
the set and think two or three hours when 


*The tenuous possibility exists that Interiors 
was meant as a grand burlesque, a parody of 
cosmic proportions. Even if Allen didn't mean 
it as such, this remains by far the best way for 
audiences to view it. In twenty years, Interiors 
will certainly be regarded as ultra-camp. 
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I want to plan a shot, and if it doesn’t 
work, go home that day and not think 
“Oh, God, every day I've gotta put 
footage in that can, and the meter’s 
running.” It’s important not to feel 
rushed, talking to actors, or talking to 
Gordie, or not to force it if I'm tired at the 
end of the day, especially if I’m acting. 

I remember showing up on the set and 
the production manager saying, “Jesus, 
it’s 10:30,” and the truth is, often those 
guys feel the important thing is the money 
and the budget, and the film is a 
necessary evil for getting the budget right. 

It’s better for me to have my guys as the 
producers. They've (Rollins and Joffe) 
always been my managers. Greenhut will 
be with me, this will be my third picture. 
Conceivably, I can see myself working 
with Greenhut forever. 

They don’t have to look for the writers 
or the guest stars, so there is nothing like 
that for them to do. I go in and I argue for 
the amount of stuff done on the ads, the 
credits, for what theatres we're going 
into. I do all that stuff. Charlie (Joffe) is 
there, though, on a rare occasion when 
something is needed. A guy that I can 
sleep nights knowing that he’s in my 
corner, that I can trust. 

I was hoping that people wouldn't take 
Interiors as depressing, as I think they 
will. I was hoping they would feel at the 
end of the picture there’s a glimmer of 
hope. I spent a lot of money on this 
picture. Of course, it’s not going to make 
a dime. There's no way that it’s going to 
do good. Because, I mean, I’ve seen the 
picture. And I know. Obviously, it’s not 
Jaws II or Grease or that kind of film. It’s 
not the level of Unmarried Woman or 
Dog Day or Cuckoo's Nest—a serious 
picture, but with entertainment. O 

Interiors opened in August in New 
York and Los Angeles to mixed reviews 
and very full houses, despite Woody’s 
prediction. Allen’s new project has been 
shooting since mid-July. The film should 
finish principal photography in the early 
winter and be out sometime late next 
year. Willis is directing Corky for United 
Artists in New York, starting sometime in 
January. 
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rush you the 8 professional matte finish por- 
traits . .. plus your membership card in the 


NATIONAL FILM SOCIETY anda com- 
plete packet of Society information. 

Immediately . . . we’ll enter you as a sub- 
scriber to AMERICAN CLASSIC SCREEN 
and you'll receive your first bimonthly issue. 

Do use the handy coupon now. Three 
easy ways to pay. Plus you can join for up to 
three years if you wish! 


Help preserve your 
film heritage. 


Did you read about the de- 

struction of the “Andy Hardy” 
and “Gone With The Wind” sets at MGM? 
Or the fire that destroyed the Grand Thea- 
tre in Atlanta? Or the effort to save Radio 
City Music Hall? 

Your membership in the NATIONAL 
FILM SOCIETY will make you a part of 
the ongoing job of preserving America’s film 
heritage. You can participate in saving the 
beautiful movie palaces . . . preserving rare 
films before they turn to dust... and collect- 
ing the artifacts before they disappear. 


You'll receive the only 
magazine of its kind 
in the world. 


AMERICAN CLASSIC 
SCREEN is a delight to your eye as well as 
to your fascination with the tales of early 
Hollywood. It’s a collector’s treasure . . . full 
of rare never-before-used photographs .. . 
facts and stories dealing with the “behind- 
the-scenes” development of the industry... 
and up-to-date news on classic film activities 
across the nation. 

Impeccable in its design and typography 
(the full color covers are masterpieces). 
ACS is unique. 

In recent issues you 
could have read new 
discoveries concern- 
ing CITIZEN KANE... 
or the most in-depth ° 
interview ever given * 
by Fred Astaire...or * 
the first and only article: 
ever written by Irving so 
Thalberg (never published before) . . . or 
seen a collection of rare portraits of stars 
from the silent era. Your low rate of $8 will 
bring you six luxurious issues of ACS and 
back issues are available! 


 RICARE Sige ET AP EI! REGS TRS 


SEND THIS COUPON WITH $8 FOR YOUR SUB- I 
SCRIPTION AND FREE PORTRAITS 
AMERICAN CLASSIC SCREEN 
c/o National Film Society 

7800 Conser Place 
Shawnee-Mission, Kansas 66204 


Sirs: Please enter my subscription to AMERICAN CLAS. 
SIC SCREEN and my membership in the NATIONAL FILM 
SOCIETY . . . and send me my eight free film star por- 
traits. 

(_) check one: ( 
My check enclosed 
Chg. to Mastercharge 
Charge to Visa 


) check one: 

1 yr/$8 
__ 2 yrs/$16 

Tes 3 re/$23 


Credit card # : 
Interbank # (MC only): 
NAME: 
ADDRESS: 
CITY: 

STATE: 


Expires: 


ZIP CODE: 
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Elke Sommer Paints 


A paradise more enchanting than exotic 
emerges from the paintings of Elke 
Sommer, which were exhibited recently 
at the Spencer Howard Gallery in Laguna 
Beach, California. Here is a folk world of 
tightly knit clusters, of conjugal couples 
and extended clans, of young women, 
prodigies and dreamers, whose antics are 
the pride of their villages, of benevolent 
barnyard animals and smiling beasts of 
the forest. Here Snow White and all seven 
dwarves would be welcomed, and Hansel 
and Gretel would sit down to learn their 
ABCs. This is the life Bella Chagall called 
“with people.” 

This is a country not far, far away, 
although the costumes suggest a 
timelessness. This is a place where 
Sommer herself has been—or still wants 
to go. Her home in Germany stands atop 
a mountain overlooking such villages as 
these. Though the land she depicts is 
southern Germany, it could just as well 
be Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, or even Italy. 


Mitch Tuchman is an L.A. freelancer who 
writes regularly for Take One. 
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By Mitch Tuchman 


Sometimes, as in “Winter Festival,” 
painted after a visit to the Amish in 
Pennsylvania, it is many places rolled 
into one: Here are Lapland reindeer, 
Russian kiosks, Bavarian alps, and 


American pilgrims in an orderly, ice blue 
landscape. In “Happy Is The Desert,” a 


fraulein cavorts on an arid plain with a 
goose decked out in serape. 

The narrative intent of these paintings 
is apparent; it is their dominant feature. 
Spencer assured his visitors that these 
vignettes are from legends and elaborated 
proverbs of central Europe. Sommer says 
simply, “They are what they are.” 

“The Skaters,” for instance: ‘There was 
a lady who owned a farm; her husband 
had passed away. There was a crazy guy 
who helped to get the hay in. (I don’t 
know what you call that in English.) He 
just helped around the farms, but he 
always was chasing her. Once she was 
going on skates down the river, because it 
was the fastest way to the next village, 
and he chased her. That's the whole 
story.” 

Or “The Wedding Bath”: ‘That's an 
actual story that happened to two people. 
She was very poor, and he came from a 
pretty rich farm. They weren't supposed 
to get married, and his parents forbade 
him to see her. So after four years, when 
neither of them had married, his parents 
said, ‘Okay, you can marry her—what 
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the hell—because you're not going to 
marry anybody else anyhow.’ And 
because he was in love with her. So he 
went over to the next village, and she 
was, I think, washing. I don’t think she 
was bathing. And he said, ‘Lise, it’s okay. 
My parents said okay.’ And the first thing 
she said was, ‘How much are eggs in your 
village now?” 

There are more consistencies to these 
vignettes. The people, even the animals, 
always touch. They are hatted; the 
German word for it is behiitet (to be 
wearing a hat is to be protected, to be in 
good hands). They are almost always 
barefoot; “the only way to go in life.” 

The young women are lost in blissful 
reverie of “things that I would have liked 
to have happened to me”: the child 
prodigy practicing her cello amidst her 
beaming family; the maiden in her desert 
idyll; “The Elephant Girl,” surrounded by 
a “peaceable kingdom” of particolored 
fauna. 

Faces appear almost to have been 
drawn onto pink blobs, and limbs are 
outlined in black. This, however, is not 


by an additive, but a subtractive process. 
Sommer applies her colors unshaded, 
then overpaints them in black, which she 
carefully erases, leaving only enough for 
shading and details and outlines. (In 
her more recent paintings the use of this 
technique has diminished.) 

Simple, almost tubular figures populate 
these canvases. She emulates con- 
temporary primitivism (whether or not 
they are authentically primitive). Her 
“actors” turn face to the “camera.” “I 
guess it’s the ham aspect in me,” she 
explains. ‘It’s mostly like a photographic 
thing, like I would photograph somebody 
when I would paint them.” 

Breugel is the master she reveres. Those 
narrative, almost anthropologic tableaux 
are apt. Then, too, she mentions Goya. “I 
actually knew very little about art, 
because we didn’t learn anything like that 
back in school, and I’ve not been exposed 
to a lot of art. So when I went to the 
Prado and saw Goya, | flipped.” 

Her interest in Goya led to an earlier 
period of somber monochromes and to a 
poster commissioned by the Suicide 


Prevention Center of Los Angeles. But 
since that time, her work has become 
brighter, happier, like the works 
currently exhibited. 

This most recent show contained both 
oils and their silkscreened reproductions 
in editions exceeding three hundred. Her 
simple, unshaded colors are particularly 
well suited to silkscreening. Sommer calls 
it “a church window effect.” But there is 
something odd, too, in their concurrent 
exhibition, as if to say, “Why not buy the 
paperback?” 

Still she claims no difficulty in selling 
her paintings, and questioned bluntly 
about the effect of celebrity on her sales, 
she stated forthrightly, “I was afraid of 
that when I started exhibiting, so my first 
exhibit I had twenty-two paintings, and I 
took my name off and put another name, 
E. Schwartz, on and didn’t come to the 
vernissage. Within four days everything 
was sold. On the other hand, it makes 
things a hell of a lot easier. I've seen 
many, many good artists who don’t even 
get the chance to get into a gallery. So in 
that respect, it helps definitely. Sure.” 
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Who Owns The Media 


The conglomerates have a stranglehold on mass entertainment 


By James Monaco 


“Freedom of the press belongs to those who own one,” AJ. 
Liebling once wrote. Who owns our presses (and their electronic 
equivalents) now? An increasingly smaller number of U.S. and 
international conglomerates. The media industries—television, 
film, radio, records, books, newspapers, periodicals—aren’t 
particularly large. They don’t exert undue financial influence in 
the American economy. (The movie business, for example, 
recently passed $3 billion in gross sales annually, while Eastman 
Kodak alone regularly counts receipts just from filmstock sales of 
twice that amount.) But they do of course profoundly influence 
the way we live. In this sense, the medium most certainly is the 
message, and the companies that control our channels of com- 
munication with each other certainly influence the kinds of 
messages we are allowed to send. 

On the following pages you'll find revenue statements from 
twelve of the nation’s (and the world’s) largest and most 
powerful media corporations. These are not necessarily the most 
profitable media companies, nor the ones with the most sub- 
stantial revenues. They were chosen because they seem the dozen 
organizations that exert most control over American media. 
Some (Gulf + Western, Transamerica) are true conglomerates 
involved in every sort of economic activity from movies to 
banking to manufacturing to agriculture. Others (Twentieth 
Century-Fox, Columbia Pictures Industries, Inc.) are still 
devoted to a single industry. But all of these dozen companies 
have been working assiduously during the last ten years to ex- 
tend their control of the various media. And the twelve taken 
together have a virtual stranglehold. 

For example: 

°CBS, Inc., Warner Communications, Inc., and RCA, Inc. 
garner more than 70% of all recording industry revenues yearly. 

The three commercial networks account for more than 70% 
of total television revenues in any given year and control through 
affiliates 85% of all commercial television stations. 

eSeven out of ten major mass-market paperback book 
publishers are subsidiaries of one or another of the dozen 
companies. 

¢Two out of three of our national newspapers are nuclei for 
media conglomerates listed here. (The third, The Washington 
Post, is itself the focus of a media group that just missed being 
included in the list.) 

eIn any one year, three out of the top five film distributors 
receive more than half of total film revenues. The six companies 
listed here thoroughly dominate film distribution. 

eTime, Inc. and WCI control two of the three largest cable 
television companies, both of the largest individual cable 
systems, and both of the leading “premium” channel services 
(Home Box Office, Star Channel). 

Thus, in any given year six of these twelve companies—ABC, 
CBS, NBC, WCI, and any two other film companies—account 
for more than half the total nonprint media market in the U.S. 
(Indeed, in most media, their share of the market is considerably 
greater than 50%.) 

Of the twelve, WCI is easily the best balanced and therefore 
most influential. You may know Warner's as a film company, 
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but it is clear from the product line summary that the bulk of 
WCI's income is derived from records. Theatrical films bring in 
less than half as much revenue. With major operations in book 
publishing, magazine distribution, cable television, network 
production, and toys & games, WCI has a finger in every media 
pie except newspapers and radio. 

At the other end of the spectrum, Transamerica is the most 
likely candidate to be dropped from the list of twelve most 
powerful media companies. United Artists is the only media arm 
of the company (UA is involved in television, cable, and records 
in addition to film) and now that the entire top management level 
has left en masse to form Orion Pictures Company, UA may be 
in deep trouble. 

From the outside, look for essentially print-oriented companies 
like Washington Post-Newsweek, Harcourt-Brace-Jovanovich, 
and the Gannett chain to challenge the twelve present leaders. 


THE MAJOR MEDIA CONGLOMERATES 


1977 Sales _ Increase 
($billion) Over 1976 
American Broadcasting Companies, 

Inc. 1.617 20% 
CBS, Inc. 2.776 24% 
Columbia Pictures Industries, Inc. 391 18% 
Gulf + Western Industries, Inc. 4.414* 9% 
MCA Inc. .942* 10% 
New York Times Company 351d 15% 
RCA Corp. 5.924* 10% 
Time Incorporated 1.250 20% 
Times-Mirror Company 1.144* 16% 
Transamerica Corporation 3.210* 18% 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Cor- 

poration .507 43 % 
Warner Communications Inc. 1.144 38% 
Totals 23.830 20% 


NOTE: Sales include all revenues, from manufacturing and 
financial services, as well as from media operations. For seven of 
these companies the figure for gross revenues is essentially the 
same as that for gross sales for media. *For five, however, media 
sales provide only a part of the figures for gross revenues given. 
Gulf + Western realizes approximately 10% of total sales from 
media activities, MCA 70%, RCA 25%, Times-Mirror, 50%, 
and Transamerica 15%. In each case, media operations, despite 
being a percentage of the whole, compare absolutely in size with 
other companies’ media activities. 


All dollar amounts in thousands 


American Broadcasting Companies, Inc. 


Revenues 1977 % of total % change 
revenues 1976/77 

Broadcasting 1,283,744 79.4 25 

Theaters 81,205 5.0 2; 


The rest of the story is 
in American Film 

American Film is the magazine that 
takes you behind the scenes of American 
movies and television. 

Not for film-fan gossip or superficial 
reviews. But for a lively exploration of 
the producing, writing, directing and act- 
ing that make film America’s most pow- 
erful art form. 

Outstanding reading to 
complement your viewing 

American Film is a truly intelligent 
look at the world of films, written for those 
who appreciate excellence in writing as well 
as in film. Editor Hollis Alpert directs a cast 
of the world’s best film writers, including 
Francois Truffaut, Andrew Sarris, Richard 
Schickel, Robert Sklar, Larry McMurtry, 
Martin Mayer, Emest Lehman and Erik 
Barnouw. 

They’ll take you back to re-examine 
the classics, bring you up-to-date on the 
latest hits (and flops) and preview impor- 
tant new film and television projects 
months before they’re released. Every 
aspect of the film scene is covered—from 
preproduction to box office promotion, 
from university campuses to independent 
filmmaking—in entertaining, provocative 
articles such as these from recent issues: 

@ Finally, the Truth about Casa- 
blanca @ The Ascendance of Lina Wert- 
muller © The Lost Legacy of Edward R. 
Murrow @ Why TV Stars Don’t Become 
Movie Stars © Adventures of an Ama- 
teur Publicist © Farewell to the Male 


Mystique @ Inside ‘‘Sixty Minutes’’ @ 
Hitchcock and His Art of Suspense @ Steal- 
ing the Show: The Piracy Problem @ The 
Sex Comedy Without Sex ¢ The Hollywood 
Novel @ The Day the Silents Stopped @ 
The Magician and the Movies ¢ The G 
Rating Problem. 
Each issue of American 

Film also brings you *‘Dialogue 

on Film,’’ probing discussions 
with such creators of film magic as 
William Wyler, Ingmar Bergman, Nor- 
man Lear, Neil Simon, Jerry Lewis, Sidney 
Poitier, Billy Wilder, Edith Head, Michael 
Ritchie and George Cukor. Plus regular re- 
ports on the great film festivals, new tech- 
nologies, film education, film books . . . all 
illustrated with dozens of stills from the best 
American and foreign films. 

Personal involvement 
in the film arts 

American Film is just one benefit 
of membership in The American Film 
Institute. 

AFI is celebrating its tenth anniver- 
sary of involvement in such important 
projects as restoring and saving classic 
films, managing a Center for Advanced 
Film Studies in Los Angeles, a 
Directing Workshop for Women, 
and much more. As a member you’ll be 
helping in this significant work to preserve 
the heritage as well as 
the future of film in 
America. 

Your personal T 
AFI membership 
card will entitle you to: 

—a one-year 
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—personal access to AFI research 
and information facilities; 

— invitations to special AFI events 
and escorted tours of AFI headquarters 
at the Kennedy Center in Washington, 
D.C. and the Greystone Mansion in Bev- 
erly Hills, California. 

Examine a FREE copy of 

American Film 

If you love fine films, you’ll find 
American Film a welcome way to 
heighten your viewing enjoyment. The 
magazine alone is worth the $15 AFI 
membership fee. And we’ll send you a 
free copy to prove it. 

Just complete and return the coupon 
below. We’ll send you the very next issue 
to examine without obligation and enter 
your membership in The American Film 
Institute. We’re confident you'll find 
American Film every bit as enjoyable and 
informative as described. But if you’re 
not absolutely delighted with it, cancel 
your membership and the magazine is 
yours to keep. FREE! 

Mail the coupon today. And start 
getting the story that isn’t in the can. 


Just $15 for 10 big issues (one 
year) of American Film and full 
membership benefits of 
The American Film Institute. 


The American Film Institute 
Membership Service, P.O. Box 966 
4 Farmingdale, New York 11737 


5131 


subscription (10 
issues) to American 
Film; 

—Discount 
admissions to hun- 
dreds of film screen- 
ings at the AFI rep- 
ertory theater in Wash- 
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Records 166,774 10.3 -5 
Publishing 55,021 3.4 26 
Leisure attractions 

and Other 21,142 1.3 m.C: 
Total 1,616,872 20 


Ownership and Subsidiaries 

Broadcasting: ABC Television (ABC Television Network, ABC 
Owned Television Stations, ABC Entertainment, ABC Sports, 
ABC News, ABC Broadcast Operations and Engineering); ABC 
Radio (ABC Radio Network, 1500-plus stations; ABC Owned 
AM Radio Stations, ABC Owned FM Radio Stations; ABC Spot 
Radio Sales; American Contemporary Radio Network, 369 
stations; American Information Radio Network, 470 stations; 
American Entertainment Radio Network, 432 stations; American 
FM Radio Network, 202 stations; 7 o&0 (“owned and operated”) 
AM and 7 FM stations). 

Records: ABC Records; ABC Record and Tape Sales; Word, Inc. 
(religious books and records). Mid-State Distributing Company 
(CB and audio equipment). Labels: ABC Dunhill, Impulse, 
Command, Westminister, etc. Music publishing operations. 
Publishing: ABC Leisure Magazines (High Fidelity, Modern 
Photography, numerous others). W. Schwann, Inc. ABC Farm 
Publications (4 magazines). Wallace-Homestead Book Com- 
pany, Word, Inc., Los Angeles and American West magazines, 
Nils Codes and Regulations, Inc. (insurance laws). 

Theaters: ABC Theaters (formerly ABC-Paramount Theaters): 
121 single-screen, 68 twin-screen, 1 triple-screen. 

Scenic Attractions and Other Operations: Three outdoor family 
recreational facilities. ABC Entertainment Center (office, theater, 
commercial facility in Century City, California). ABC Films 
(involved in television distribution), ABC International. 


1977 at ABC: ABC became the world’s single largest advertising 
medium in 1977. While Broadcast revenues were up only 25%, 
TV profits increased 98.8% over 1976 (and TV revenues were up 
close to 30% —radio apparently brought the group down). This 
past year, ABC sold off its entire theater operation to Plitt 
Theaters, Inc. for $50 million. A rack-jobbing operation was sold 
for $16 million (and a loss). Meanwhile, the company is 
negotiating to buy Hitchcock Publishing of Illinois (controlled 
circulation trade papers) and Miller Publishing (15 agricultural 
journals). 


CBS, Inc. 
Revenues 1977 % of total % change 
revenues 1976/77 
Broadcasting 1,180,300 42.5 13 
Records 767,900 QF 28 
Columbia Group 459,900 16.6 17 
Publishing 397,000 14.3 80 
Total 2,776,300 24 


Ownership and Subsidiaries 

Broadcasting: CBS Television Network, CBS Television 
Stations, CBS Radio Network, 270 stations; CBS News, CBS 
Entertainment Division, CBS Sports, 7 0&0 AM stations, 7 o&o0 
FM stations. 

Records: Largest producer, manufacturer, and marketer of 
records in the world. CBS Records, CBS Records International, 
GTO Records. 

Columbia Group: Consumer products and marketing. Columbia 
House, Steinway pianos, Fender guitars, Gulbransen organs, 
Rhodes Electric pianos, Rogers drums, Leslie speakers, V.C. 
Squier strings,:April-Blackwood Music publishers, Gemeinhardt 
Flute Co., Rogers Organ Co., CBS Retail Stores division, 
Creative Playthings, Wonder Products Company (toys), 
Columbia Record and Tape Clubs, National Handcraft Institute, 
X-Acto tools, Pacific Stereo stores, Lyon and Healy, Inc. (world’s 
largest maker of harps). 
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Book Publishing: Holt, Rinehart and Winston; Fawcett 
Publications, Inc.; BFA Educational Media; Popular Library; 
W.B. Saunders Co.; Winston Press; NEISA (scientific and 
medical books in Spanish and Portuguese), Frederick Praeger, 
Inc., five proprietary schools. 

Magazine Publishing: Seven major special-interest magazines: 
Field & Stream, Road & Track, Cycle World, World Tennis, Sea, 
PV4, Popular Gardening Indoors. Twenty-one other magazines. 
Reader’s Service Department (direct mail sales). Fawcett 
magazines: Woman's Day, Mechanix Illustrated, and fifty other 
special-interest publications. 

Other: Frank Music Publishers, Music Theater International, and 
affiliated companies. CBS Comtec (laboratories), CBS 
Technology Centre, Savin business machines, Cinema Center 
Films. 


1977 at CBS: The big change during the past year at CBS was the 
acquisition of Fawcett, thus making the company a major force 
in publishing as well as broadcasting and recordings. The 
Government has challenged this merger, Recently, CBS has been 
looking to acquire a data processing/information company to 
form a new nucleus within the publishing group. 

Overall profits were up only a minimal 9.5%. 


Columbia Pictures Industries, Inc. 


Revenues 1977* % oftotal % change 
revenues 1976-77 
Theatrical Films 153,500 39.3 0.8 
Television Films 24,800 6.4 29 
Television Programs 79,800 20.4 18 
Records 42,100 10.8 19 
Other 40,200 10.3 23 
Amusement Games 32,200 8.2 -- 
Broadcasting 17,900 4.5 -27 
Total 390,500 18 


*Fiscal year ended June 25, 1977 


Ownership and Subsidiaries 

Columbia Pictures, Columbia Pictures Television, Columbia 
Pictures publications (music, print), Columbia Pictures Pay 
Television, Columbia Pictures Merchandising, 8mm _ films 
division, D. Gottlieb Co. (pinball machines), Arista Records 
(Clive Davis), EUE Screen Gems (commercials), WNJU-TV, 
WWYVA radio, WYDE radio, WCPI-FM, KCPX-AM and FM, 
Spanish Theatrical Film Division, Video Services, Editel Inc., 
Columbia Pictures Publications, The Burbank Studios (with 
Warner Bros.), Independent Artists, Fred Levinson and 
Associates, Bill Alton Films, George Gage Productions, Marshall 
Stone Productions, Inc. (commercial production companies), 
Bob Abel & Associates (television graphics). 


1977 at CPI: Since Columbia's fiscal year ends in June, these 
figures don’t reflect the ballooned earnings expected from Close 
Encounters. The major acquisition of the last 18 months has been 
the D. Gottlieb Co. (“Amusement Games”) which contributed 
8.2% of total revenues this past year. Overall, CPI’s profits rose 
a respectable 17.6% in fiscal 1977, not including Gottlieb’s 
contribution. 


Gulf + Western Industries, Inc. 


Revenues 1977 % of total % change 

revenues 1976/77 
Manufacturing 1,043,000 24 2 
Consumer & 

Agricultural Products 399,000 9 -10 
Financial Services 771,000 17 20 
Natural Resources 349,000 8 96 
Apparel Products 629,000 14 5 
Paper & Building 

Products 454,000 10 6 


Automotive 


Replacement Parts 307,000 4, 10 
Leisure Time 470,000 11 4 
Theatrical 
Motion Pictures 150,000 (32)* -1 
Series & Films 
for TV 82,000 (17) 26 
Theater Operations 102,000 (22) -1 
Book Publishing 72,000 (15) 1 
Other 64,000 (14) 7 
TOTAL 4,414,000 9.3 


*Figures in brackets represent % of Leisure Time Group) 


Ownership and subsidiaries 

G+W owns more than 300 subsidiaries. These are the major 
ones: 

Manufacturing: E.W. Bliss (Universal American), Collyer In- 
sulated Wire, Eagle Signal, Bohn Metals, Taylor Forge, Michigan 
Plating and Stamping, Young Seating, Macintosh-Hemphill, 
Bonney Forge, Lenape Forge, Elco, Northern Stamping, Morse 
Cutting Tools, Sorensens Guaranteed Parts. 

Consumer and Agricultural Products: La Romana Sugar mill; 
Florigold Grapefruit; Romana, Casa de Campo, Hispaniola, and 
Santo Domingo hotels in Dominican Republic; Consolidated 
Cigar Corporation; South Puerto Rico Sugar Co. (275,000 acres 
in Dominican Republic); Schrafft’s Candies; 117,000 acres 
devoted to livestock in D.R.; Industrial Free Zone at La Romana 
(industrial park), D.R.; Willem Cigars; interests in H. Upmann, 
Montecristo Cigars, 66% of Sherwin- Williams Company stock 
(paint manufacturer). 


Leisure Time: Paramount Pictures, Cinema International Corp. 
(major international distributor), Simon & Schuster, Pocket 
Books, Monarch Books, Washington Square Press, Cinema 
Dominica, Esquire, Inc., Madison Square Garden Corp. 
(Madison Square Garden; Washington Park Race Track and 
Arlington Park Race Track, both Chicago; Roosevelt Raceway, 
Arena and Hotel; N.Y. Knicks; N.Y. Rangers; Madison Square 
Boxing, Inc.; hotels and real estate; International Holiday on 
Ice), part of Hughes Television Network, Famous Players (51% 
owned), Canadian theaters and real estate, Famous Music Corp., 
Sega Enterprises (95% owned, electronic and coin games), 
Paramount Pictures Television, Desilu, Oxford Films. 

Natural Resources: The New Jersey Zinc Co., Marquette Co. 
(cement), 36% interest in Flying Diamond Oil Corporation, 1/3 
of Quebec Iron and Titanium Corp. 

Apparel Products: Excello, Kayser, Bostonian shoes, Paris belts 
and underwear, Cole of California, Catalina, Supp-hose, No 
Nonsense, Mojud, Interwoven hosiery (Kayser-Roth Corp.), 
Cresco-Pollack, others. 

Paper and Building Products: 80% of Brown Company, which 
owns Peavey Paper Mills, Inc.; Symons Corporation; 
Livingston-Graham (building products). 

Automotive Replacement Parts: Big A, American Parts System, 
Henrie & Bolthoff, Doyen, Vensu, Uranio, Newport Supply Co., 
Florida Cycle Supply Co., International Cycle Supply Co., 
Plavica, Overseas, S.A., Auto Body Parts, International Parts 
Service. 

Financial Services: Associated First Capital Corp., Associates 
Corporation of North America, Capitol Life Insurance Co., 
Providence Washington Insurance Co., Emmco Insurance Co., 
Associates Financial Services Co., Associates Commercial 
Corp., G + W Foundation, Columbus Circle Investors Corp. 


1977 at G+W: Low prices in the international sugar market 
made a dent in G+W’s 1977 profit statement, as did a lacklustre 
collection of films. (Overall, profits were down 21%, 27% in 
Leisure Time.) 1978 should show considerable improvement in 
the Leisure Time division at least. With Grease, Saturday Night 
Fever and Heaven Can Wait, Paramount should take gross 
receipt honors in the movie business this year. 


MCA, Inc. 
Revenues 1977 % of total % change 
revenues 1976/77 
Filmed entertainment 561,368 59.6 11 
Records & Music pub. 99,800 10.6 -11 
Retail & Mail order 136,520 14.5 17 
Financial Services 63,908 6.8 16 
Other 79,947 8.5 20 
Totals 941,543 9.6 


NOTE: MCA doesn’t break down “Filmed entertainment” into 
theatrical and television components, but TV generally results in 
a substantially larger share of revenue. 


Ownership and Subsidiaries 

Filmed Entertainment: Universal Films, Universal Television, 
Universal Studio Tour and Amphitheatre, MCA Merchandising, 
Universal City (420 acres), Cinema International Corp., 
Operation Prime Time. 

Records and Music Publishing: MCA Records, MCA Music, 
other labels: Coral, Europa. 

Retail and Mail Order: Spencer Gifts (265 stores) Spencer 
catalogues. 

Recreation Services: Studio Tour and Amphitheatre, Yosemite 
Park and Curry Co., Landmark Services and Mount Vernon Inn, 
Minibus (manufactures custom tram trains). 

Financial Services: Columbia Savings and Loan Association 
(Colorado), Mid-Continent Computer Services (Denver). 
Publishing: G.P. Putnam's Sons; Coward, McCann & 
Geoghegan; Berkley (paperbacks), Richard Marek Publishers, 
New Times Magazine. 

Videodiscs: In conjunction with the Dutch hardware 
manufacturer, N.V. Philips, and Universal Pioneer Corporation 
(Japan), MCA is developing one of two major competing 
Videodisc systems. 

Other Operations: MCA New Ventures, Inc. (a minority en- 
terprise small business investment company), Coca-Cola Bottling 
Co. of Los Angeles. 


1977 at MCA: For the second year in a row, Universal showed a 
poor performance in theatrical film rentals. 1978 looks to be no 
better. MCA’s record divisions had a disastrous year in 1977, 
despite the general inflationary upturn in the industry. Putnam’s 
also lost money in 1977. Net income for the year was up only a 
nominal 5%. 


New York Times Company 
Revenues 1977 % of total % change 
revenues 1976/77 

New York Times 325,081 63.5 12 
Affiliated newspapers 31,341 6.1 10 
Magazines 106,822 20.9 ZO, 
Broadcasting 9,066 1.8 3 
Publishing, information 

& Education 37,210 7.3 14 
Other 1,682 0.3 30 
Totals 511,202 15 


Ownership and Subsidiaries 

Newspapers: The New York Times, 13 affiliated newspapers in 
Florida and North Carolina, NYT News Services, 14 interest in 
International Herald-Tribune (Paris). 

Magazine Publishing: Family Circle, Golf Digest, 
Australian Family Circle, US (The Family Circle, Inc.). 
Broadcasting: WREG-TV (Memphis), WQXR-AM, WQXR-FM 
(New York). 

Book Publishing and Other Activities: Quadrangle, Arno Press, 
Cambridge Book Co., NYT Educational Services, NYT In- 
formation Services, NYT Information Bank, Méicrofilming 
Corporation of America, equity interests in three Canadian 
newsprint mills. 


Tennis, 
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1977 at NYT: 1977 was a year for consolidation at NYT. The 
company restructured its book publishing operation and con- 
tinued automating its newspaper production, even at the cost of a 
long and bitter strike. While the Times was crying poor to the 
unions, operating profit from the paper alone increased a 
whopping 69%. Income overall was up 34% for the year. 


RCA Corp. 

Revenues 1977 % of total % change 
revenues 1976/77 

Electronics— 

Consumer Products 

& Services 1,499,600 ZOxS 9 
Electronics— 

Commercial Products 

& Services 759,500 12.8 13 
Broadcasting 1,097,900 18.5 15 
Vehicle Renting 

& Related Services 837,500 14.1 vA 
Communications 289,100 4.9 1062 
Government Business 442,500 Ted) 22 
Other Products & 

Services 983,600 16.6 4 
Totals 5,923,500 10 
Ownership and Subsidiaries 
Electronics Divisions: Consumer Electronics; Global Com- 


munications; Government and Commercial Systems, Outdoor 
Electronics (Canada), and other foreign subsidiaries; Automated 
Systems; RCA Labs; RCA Ltd.; RCA Service Co. (repairs); Solid 
State Division; Electro Optics and Devices; RCA Sales. 
Publishing: Random House (and through Random House, Alfred 
ay i Pantheon, Vintage, and Modern Library), Ballantine 
ooks. 
Broadcasting: National Broadcasting Company, including 
television and radio networks and full complement of o&o 
stations; major interest in COMSAT. RCA Global Com- 
munications is an international common carrier. RCA American 
Communications operates SATCOM I and services NASA. RCA 
built the South Vietnamese television system (and many others), 
and bought ALASCOM (Alaska long lines telephone, formerly 
maintained by the Army and Air Force) from the U.S. govern- 
ment. 
Other Operations: Hertz Corporation; Coronet Industries, Inc. 
(floor coverings); Banquet Foods Corp. (frozen foods); RCA 
Institutes; Oriel Foods Group (U.K.). 


1977 at RCA: Hardware is still the part of the media iceberg 
hidden below sea-level as RCA’s enormous revenues show. In 
most other respects less diversified than close competitor CBS, 
RCA has an annual business more than twice the size due to 
involvement in manufacturing. CBS's broadcasting revenues 
were slightly larger in 1977 and ABC's were significantly larger— 
but with profit before taxes up 27% NBC isn’t worried. Total 
RCA profits increased 37% over 1976. 


Time, Incoporated 


Revenues 1977 % of total % change 
revenues 1976/77 
Magazines 457,000 36.6 26 
Books 215,000 wD, 12 
Other Publishing 46,000 3.7 21 
Forest Products 359,900 28.8 17 
Video & Film 78,800 6.3 44 
Other operations 93,000 7.4 13 
Totals 1,249,800 20 


Ownership and Subsidiaries 

Forest Products: Temple-Eastex, Inc.; Eastex Pulp and Board: 
Temple Building Materials; Eastex Packaging; T-E Forests 
(timberland management); AFCO Industries, Inc. (wall 
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products); Woodward, Inc. (bedroom furniture); Lumbermen’s 
Investment Corp. (mortgage banking). 

Magazines: Time, Fortune, Sports Illustrated, Money, People, 
Life Special Reports, magazine development. 

Books: Time-Life Books, Inc.; Little, Brown and Co.; New York 
Graphic Society, Ltd.; Alva Museum Replicas, Inc. (sculpture 
and jewelry), Book-of-the-Month Club. 

Video and Film: Time-Life Films, Inc. (major distributor of film 
and television programs); Time-Life Television; T-L Video; T-L 
Multimedia; T-L TV Books; Home Box Office (pay cable 
channel); Manhattan Cable TV, Inc.; WO-TV (Grand Rapids), 
Talent Associates, Ltd., American Television and Com- 
munications Corp. (2nd largest cable network). 

Other Operations: Sabine Investment Corp. (land development); 
minority interests in: Rowohlt Taschenbuch Verlag (German), 
Editions Robert Laffont (French, 36%), Salvat Ediclub (Spanish, 
40%), Organizacién Editorial Novano (Mexican), Shingakusha- 
Time International (Japanese). SAMI (Selling Areas-Marketing, 
Inc.) Pioneer Press Inc. (17 suburban Chicago newspapers), PDI 
(Printing Development—color scanners and typesetting), The 
Washington Star. 


1977 at Time: Time not only shows the best financial balance 
sheet for 1977 (profits before taxes up 48% overall) but also the 
most aggressive acquisitions program. Ownership of the The 
Washington Star gives Time a major beachhead in the newspaper 
business while the recent acquisition of ATC provides Time 
Video with a substantial position in local cable systems 
operation. Video & Film, which now comprise a small part of the 
total business of the corporation will grow rapidly as Time 
realizes the potential of cable television. Recent acquisition: 
Inland Container Corp. 


Times-Mirror Company 


Revenues 1977 % of total % change 
revenue 1976/77 
Newspapers 510,688 44.7 18 
Newsprint, Forest 
Products 301,206 18.3 15 
Book Publishing 176,206 15.4 2 
Other operations 238,644 20.8 28 
Corporate 11,374 1.0 32 
Totals 1,143,744 16 


Ownership and Subsidiaries 

Newspapers: Los Angeles Times, Newsday (Long Island), Dallas 
Times-Herald, The Sporting News, Orange Coast Publishing 
Co., L.A. Times-Washington Post News Service. Stamford 
Advocate, Greenwich Times, Los Angeles Times Syndicate. 
Magazines: Outdoor Life, Ski, Golf, Popular Science, and book 
clubs. 

Book Publishing: New American Library (New English Library), 
The Southwestern Company, NAL-Macmillan (Canada), Year 
Book Medical Publishers, Matthew Bender (law), Harry N. 
Abrams (art), C. V. Mosby (texts), T-M International. (In 1977, 
T-M tried to buy the Random House companies from RCA, but 
rising sentiment against concentration blocked the deal). 

Other Activities: Publishers Paper Company, Jeppesen- 
Sanderson (charts), KDFW-TV (Dallas), KTBC-TV (Austin), 
Gousha/Chek-Chart, International Technical Graphics, Pickett 
(engineering supplies), Times-Mirror Press (directories), TM 
Communications (cable television in Mission Viejo, St. Louis, 
Long Island, and elsewhere), Denoyer-Geppert, Chartpak, Plan 
Hold, Graphic Controls Corp., M. Grumbacher (art supplies). 


1977 at T-M: With its newspaper center, book interests, pulp and 
forest companies, et cetera, T-M is almost a mirror image of 
NYT. The Los Angeles Times, however continues to be a more 
profitable enterprise than its East Coast counterpart, regularly 
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GLAS HOUSES 


Memoirs of a movie palace designer 


At 80 years old, Oscar Glas is a striking 
and romantic figure. He wears a Stetson, 
favors brocaded waistcoats, and drives 
aroung Ghent, in Belgium, where he 
retired in 1957, in a _ canary-yellow 
Cadillac. From 1929 until his retirement, 
Glas made his home in North America, 
where he was one of the best-known and 
most powerful men in his field. His 
specialty was the decoration of theatre 
interiors, and he ran the Belgian Art 
Studios out of New York and, later, 
Montreal and Toronto. 

Most of us, unknowingly, have spent 
evenings surrounded by Oscar Glas’ 
plaster angels, gold-leaf Greek gods, 
porphyry fountains, and hand-painted 
draperies. Glas’ studio designed scores of 
lavish downtown movie palaces: the 
Loews Boulevard, Victoria and Paradise, 
the Lane theatre, as well as Minsky’s, the 
Apollo and the RKO (all in New York); in 
Canada, there was the Imperial in 
Toronto, the Capitol in Ottawa, the 
Palace and the Capitol in Montreal. Not 
to mention hundreds of neighborhood 
and small-town theatres from New York 
state to Kentucky to Florida. 

The son of the gameskeeper of a 
baronial estate near Ghent, Oscar Glas 


The Harlem Grand in Harlem, before and 
after Glas: redecorated it around 1932. 
This is an example of what a designer 
could do with the simplest materials, 
paint and draped cloth. The architectural 
elements, even the plaster trim, are 
untouched. The “Oriental” murals were 
painted, as always, by Glas alone. 


By Holly Dressel 


was early recognized as a prodigy. His 
education was financed by the baroness, 
he was apprenticed to an artist at the age 
of ten, and twenty years later (when not 
working in America for the likes of Flo 
Zeigfeld, Randolph Hearst and_ the 
Vanderbilts) was still winning art medals 
back in Belgium. 

Glas first came to North America in 
1926, at the age of 27, “for the Indians, 
the West and all that... for Holly- 
wood.” But he landed first in Montreal 
and, captivated by the Indians of 
Caughnawaga (a reservation south of 
Montreal), got to work designing the 
chapel of the Sisters of Ste. Anne in 
Lachine. “We would go out and paint in 
the country—the Mother Superior, rich 
girls from the school, a couple of nuns. 
But I got tired, you know: All those 
weekends with the nuns.” He met 
Canadian painters Charles Lebel and 
Clarence Gagnon. Gagnon wanted Glas 
to work with him and some friends— 
those friends later formed the famous 
Group of Seven. “I still feel sorry I didn’t 
come to Toronto and join the Group of 
Seven.” 

Instead, Glas (now married) was 
prompted by the Depression to seek 
steady work, and so moved to the United 
States. A chance meeting on the street 
with Flo Zeigfeld got him his first job in 
cinema design. Soon after, Glas (who by 
then had worked for many of the famous 
cinema designers of the day: Thomas 
Lamb, Joseph Erben, and John Eberson) 


Holly Dressel is a Montreal freelance 
writer, broadcaster and art historian. 


was approached by Morris Lane, who 
had started out selling ice and flypaper 
door-to-door and gone on to become 
(thanks to bootlegging) a millionaire. 
Lane wanted to build theatres, Glas 
recalls. 


“He says, ‘Can you read plans?’ He 
tells me he wants a sketch—murals left 
and right. You can bank on me when | 
make a sketch; he went for it. I had the 
lobby in rouge royal, the ceiling in 
gold leaf. I tell him, ‘That's not gold 
paint, that’s real gold. . . but youcan 
get one-x, two-x, or triple-x leaf.’ 
‘What's that?’ he says. ‘That’s up to 
pure gold,’ I say, ‘24-carat.’ ‘Triple-x, 
what the hell,’ he says. Then I say, ‘I 
can’t do the whole theatre, I got no 
men, I got nothing.’ ‘Buy it,’ he says. 
He paid for it, he set me up in 
business.” 


“Randolph Hearst—I did his house on 
Riverside Drive...Kennedy, the 
Tammany Hall gangster I mean, the 
president's father, I decorated the chapel 
on the Hudson when the president was a 
young fella. They had a Belgian priest to 
say mass every morning and from that | 
gotin.” 

Glas worked for the New York mobster 
Cicarono, who had him remake a house 
on Cambridge Street into a copy of a 
Renaissance palace, the Villa Madama. “I 
was still a student, I would be deported if 
they found out I was working. I told him 
straight off..'That’s OK,’ he says, ‘nobody 
comes here.’ I worked in that house for 
seven months, surrounded by body- 
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Glas houses (from left to right): Workers on scaffolding at 
New York's still-standing Loews Paradise; Fountain in the 
demolished Palace, Montreal; Farmingdale Theatre, Long 
Island (top) and mural in the Loews Victoria, New York; 
The still-standing Strand Theatre, Rome, New York; 
Oscar, supervising the works; Detail from the Passaic, New 
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Jersey Palace Theatre. 


guards. He had a big picture of Mussolini 
on his desk; oh, he thought Mussolini was 
terrific.” 

Glas has many happy memories of 
working in burlesque houses in the 30s 
and 40s, doing the interiors and then set 
designs for places like the Apollo, 
Minsky’s, the RKO, the Harlem Grand. 
Glas worked between acts seven days a 
week, painting curtains, doing the big sets 
on the floor, even helping out the dan- 
cers. “Yes, I put the brassiere on. I put my 
knee on their back, I pulled the brassiere 
on, come on, go ahead, they jump on the 
stage!” He also did sets for the 
Metropolitan Opera under Rudolph Bing, 
and townhouse interiors (as a freelancer 
for the prestigious decorating firm, Tate 
& Hull) for the Astors, the Vanderbilts, 
and the Morgans. 

After the Depression, Glas’ company, 


As 
Belgian Art Studios, began to take off. By 
the late thirties, Glas had established 
himself; he often worked on five jobs at 
once—in Boston, Kentucky, Ohio, New 
York—designing 50 or 60 theatres a year. 
Glas made his rounds by train during the 
war, when the berths were all taken by 
the army. “I would get to the theatre, they 
would have the ladies’ lounge ready for 
me, and coffee. I would work, get two or 
three hours’ sleep, get back on the train.” 
At home, the dirty clothes would hardly 
be unpacked before the phone would 
ring. “If I didn’t go, I'd lose it. I’d think 
‘They're gonna take that job away from 
me!’ ” During this period, he had a crew 
of 60 to 70 men, and was dependent on 
good foremen, since each theatre got two 
Glas visits—one to start it off, one to 
finish it up. On the small theatres, Glas 
barely made a profit. “My son and 
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everyone said I was a prima donna; I 
didn’t worry about making money, all I 
was interested in was to deliver a good 
job. But you can’t start making bastard 
decor; you can't throw in any other 
style.” 

When Glas returned to Canada in the 
late 40s (because of the inroads television 
was making on business in the States), he 
lost $10,000 on his first assignment—the 
Imperial, in Toronto. His bid was $20,000 
under his competitors’, but it enabled him 
to break into the Canadian market. 

Glas was even able to return a favour 
to the Catholic Church, his first employer 
in the New World. Glas was to redecorate 
the Seville, a fine old “Spanish” style 
theatre in Montreal (and still in use as a 
repertory cinema today). It was full -of 
pseudo-Gothic furnishings: “all heavy 
cast pieces, gargoyles, wooden cande- 


labras, beautiful stuff, chairs and tables 
and everything,” and—as usual—the 
managers wanted to just dump it all. Glas 
knew the prior of St. Bernard de 
Lacolle, a small monastery in southern 
Quebec. So the glamour of Hollywood, 
having taken its ideas from religious 
architecture in the first place, was 
recycled, and the gargoyles of the Seville 
now watch over the faithful in Lacolle. 
Oscar liked the business because of the 
glamour, “because you get in contact 
with the stars.” Chaplin, the Barrymores, 
Louis Armstrong, Gypsy Rose Lee, “I met 
many times, many times.” But Oscar Glas 
is tired of theatres: “After twenty years, 
working like that, you don’t feel much 
anymore. Nothing anymore. I go back to 


the Indians.” © 
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Three Approaches 


The Young Turk 


Junk-Culture-Junkie takes on a Hobbit 


An interview with Ralph Bakshi by Scott Eyman 


In years gone by, when the pressure grew 
too intense, or when he was in urgent 
need of relaxation, Ralph Bakshi would 
leave his small studio in the ineffably 
sleazy heart of Hollywood, take a walk 
down the street to a 24 hour open air 
grill, and play some pinball. 

The crew of hustlers, pimps and 
assorted street characters that used to 
populate this particular greasy spoon 
probably saw only a youngish, stocky, 
floppy-haired guy getting three and four 
replays on “Space Odyssey.” 

If, however, someone had told them 
that the pinball wizard was also a world- 
famous animator and director, the 
creator of Fritz the Cat, Heavy Traffic, 
and Wizards, he would probably have 
gotten reactions of either frank disbelief 
or stunned surprise, for everybody knows 
that filmmakers don’t actually hang 
around Hollywood Boulevard, the 42nd 
Street of the West Coast. Does Warren 
Beatty play pinball any place besides the 
Playboy mansion? Did Walt Disney ever 
play pinball anyplace? 

Probably not, but Ralph Bakshi does, 
and Bakshi the man is a funny, winning 
character with innocent adolescent en- 


Scott Eyman is a devilishly handsome 
adventurer who spends equal amounts of 
time mountain climbing in the Hima- 
layas, skin-diving off Sri Lanka and 
treasure hunting off the Florida coast. 
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joyments and a very realistic awareness 
of life as it’s actually lived, an awareness 
that has furiously informed the series of 
slashing animated satires and fantasies 
he’s made since he conned a _ loose 
coalition of investors into anteing up 
$750,000 to make Fritz the Cat. 

Bakshi’s new film, The Lord of the 
Rings, cost considerably more than 
$750,000; actually, there was no actual 
budget, for producer Saul Zaentz (One 
Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest and one of 
the investors in Fritz the Cat) simply gave 
Bakshi whatever he needed in the way of 
money, men and material. 

With the increase in budgets has come a 
slightly plusher working environment. 
Bakshi’s new office-studio occupies an 
entire floor of a concrete and glass Sunset 
Boulevard office building; it is an office 
very much given over to the work at 
hand. There are no thick carpets, no 
framed awards, just storyboards, 
moviolas and endless scraps of film. 

The only relief from all this practicality 
is Bakshi’s portable stereo—he favors 
medieval chamber music—and a bulging 
bookcase full of coffee-table books on 
graphics and artists. 

Bakshi refers often to artists, both 
specifically and generically, perhaps 
because he’s always had to fight to be 
recognized as one. The fight goes on. 
Fantasy maven Ray Bradbury has said of 
Bakshi, “‘He’s the only man I've ever seen 


who hates everybody,” and Chuck Jones 
has likewise spoken ill of Bakshi, albeit in 
gentler tones. 

Bakshi, a casual, rumpled 37 year old 
with Brooklyn in his speech and the 
cheerful manner of a friendly bartender, 
feels strongly about his work and is 
alternately perplexed and angry about 
attacks on it from both his peer group and 
the critics. 

Some of what Bakshi says may sound a 
trifle arrogant in cold print, but his words 
are more the defensive attitude of a proud 
artist than the ramblings of an insecure 
paranoid. 

Besides, it can legitimately be argued 
that Bakshi isn’t paranoid, he’s per- 
secuted. One of his very best films, 
Coonskin, got caught in a power struggle 
between the NAACP and CORE, was 
picketed, and was finally laid quietly to 
rest when it’s distributor, Bryanston 
Pictures went bankrupt. Another picture, 
Hey Good Lookin’ hasn't even been 
released, and one film, Wizards, was 
damaged, first by a budget that was 
frankly insufficient, then by a lacklustre 
release by Fox, who didn’t quite know 
how to promote it. 

Even so, Wizards grossed twenty 
million, a tidy profit on a $1.5 million 
investment, a low cost possible because of 
Bakshi’s innovative use of actual 
photographs as backgrounds and the 
careful application of rotoscoping, a 


process invented by Disney wherein an 
actor is actually photographed going 
through the desired actions of a given 


character and whose outline is then 
matted into the animated surroundings. 
It is a process that can create life-like 
movements within an obviously artificial 
framework and save some money as well; 
Bakshi has made extensive use of it in 
Lord of the Rings, as well as nabbing the 
acting aristocracy of England for the 
voiceovers (Olivier, Gielgud, Richard- 
son, etc.). 

Whether or not Lord of the Rings is 
successful—and at a possible running 
time of 2 1/2 hours, it will continue 
Bakshi’s audacious attempts to broaden 
the boundaries of commercial anima- 
tion—it's director's course is set; this 
month, he starts shooting a feisty live- 
action comedy called If I Catch Her, I'll 
Kill Her, for Warners. 

So Ralph Bakshi, confirmed junk 
culture junkie, popular artist and overall 
spunky human being, goes quietly, 
stubbornly about the business of putting 
together the pieces of what is beginning to 
resemble a formidable career, critical 
antagonism aside. 

Yet, in his office above Sunset 
Boulevard, Bakshi is a lot closer to the 
sky than the street, which has always 
provided the strong spine to support his 
filmed fantasies. 

Of course, as long as he walks it like he 


talks it, the special ambiance of the 
Brownsville subway station he grew up 
near shouldn't be too hard to recall. And 
if he should ever lose sight of those basics, 
and if he ever gets some spare time, well, 
Hollywood Boulevard and a good pinball 
machine are just a fifteen minute walk 
away. 

I wanted to be a cartoonist, but I didn’t 
think I was dull enough, so I got a job in 
an animation company and then I got 
into administration, and that’s where I 
found out that administration and 
direction are at cross-purposes, always 
have been, always will be. 

Growing up in Brooklyn, I got very 
heavily into fantasy artists and social 
satirists, people like Frazetta, N. C. 
Wyeth, George Grosz. I love guys that 
satirize, guys like David Levine and 
Feiffer. 

I guess I consider myself a satirical 
artist, which is why some of the bad press 
I get aggravates me. I mean, I don’t give a 
fuck, but I still care, if you know what I 
mean. I heard that when Ray Bradbury 
saw Heavy Traffic he almost fell out of 
the screening room, but all I’ve ever tried 
to do is depict life as I’ve lived it. It’s that 
simple; I've never tried to prove anything 
or reach out. Now, if I was to paint a 
canvas, all these things wouldn't be said. 
I've made films that tell my point of view 
about the ghetto and I feel I have the right 


to do that in my medium, just as Marty 
Scorsese did it in his. 

Now, I don’t want to come down on 
somebody like Chuck Jones, for instance, 
but what film has he made that actually 
represents him? If some of his films ac- 
tually do represent him, well, my mouth 
drops open. 

I think I understand why a lot of people 
in the business don’t like me. As a matter 
of fact, I've given it a great deal of 
thought lately. The animation industry, 
unlike other forms of entertainment, has 
never crept up from its origins in terms of 
subject matter. Animation in America has 
never tried to change. My attempt has 
been to do whatever I deemed aesthet- 
ically right without getting involved with 
the values of the old-timers, because 
everything they have done in the past 
stemmed from one single base; Bugs 
Bunny and Woody Woodpecker are the 
same kind of creation, Bugs Bunny is just 
done better. 

Now, my stuff came out of left field— 
literally. It showed a definite, distinct, 
alternate approach, stuff that hadn’t been 
done before. I came out of nowhere, I 
didn’t rise from the traditions of 
animation and I don’t hang out with the 
guys. So I’m resented. 

Look, I make social comment films. I’m 
not down on Jews, I’m Jewish myself. 
People who don’t see can point their 
fingers at any one of my films and say, 
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The Young Turk 


“Bugs Bunny and Woody Woodpecker are the same 
kind of creation. Bugs Bunny is just done better.” 


“Oh, he’s down on Italians and Blacks.” 
No! What do these people want me to do? 
“Raggedy Ann and Andy”? Listen, I'd 
quit the business before I’d do that. 
Honest to God. I'd get a job to support 
my family and do something else. 

The thing of it is, that if the bad 
reviews and the attacks had been even a 
little right, I might have learned some- 
thing, but they have been so off base and 
the people all got away with saying these 
things without anyone contradicting 
them, that I began to realize that you 
could be right and still lose. That was 
quite a revelation to me. 

I'll tell you a couple of little known 
facts: First, everything I’ve done has been 
honest to the genre in which it was done. 
The Lord of the Rings will be honest to 
Tolkien, because that’s my job as a film 
director. Second, there has not been a 
Bakshi movie, Coonskin excepted, that 
did not gross millions of dollars. Wizards 
grossed more than any Disney animated 
feature, about twenty million dollars, and 
Wizards cost exactly 1.5 million, about a 
fifth of what a Disney picture costs. 

I'm used to working under pressures; 
Lord of the Rings is the first time I haven't 
had to worry about money. Jesus, Fritz 
cost a big $750,000. How can I work that 
cheaply? You have to have a _ very 
dedicated crew, a crew that understands 
money problems, a crew that understands 
that Bakshi is not asking us to perform 
under these conditions without good 
reasons, a crew that is committed to adult 
animation. In the past, Bakshi produc- 
tions used practically everything we shot. 
If the shot didn’t work, it ended up on the 
floor. I never had the money to animate 
two close-ups, so I animate one and it had 
better work. There was no coverage and 
it hurt us a couple of times; I lost some 
stuff in Wizards that hurt the story, but 
there was no money to do it over. On 
Lord of the Rings, if a shot didn’t work 
the first time, we did it again. It’s a nice 
luxury. 

There is no deadwood on one of my 
pictures; everybody that works for me 
draws or paints or edits. I don’t work 
with a lot of people between me and my 
guys. I am available to everybody; if they 
have a question, they walk in my office 
and ask. Other places have twelve men 
who decide what color one costume is to 
be and that’s time consuming. When I 
gather a crew, I don’t look at resumes, I 
judge an individual on the basis of how 
well he draws. If the drawings are there, 
well, I set the standard of quality and 
they simply come up to it. The animators 
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at a place like Filmmation do not set the 
standard of quality. 

Anyway, animators don’t make your 
studio; as good as Milt Kahl was, if 
Disney had ever come in and said, ‘Milt, 
we're going off the wall,” Milt would 
have been obliged to go off the wall. 
Animators are very talented people, very 
interesting people, too, but their job, 
their life, really, is to create motion and 
they really don’t care what it is that 
they’re making move. They simply don’t 
care. If you give them the job of making a 
little girl skip down the street in the most 
insipid children’s film, their job is to make 
that skip as perfect as possible, and they 
block out what that skip might mean to 
an audience. What makes animation go is 
a director or producer with a vision. 

I’m not sure you have to have great 
amounts of experience to animate suc- 
cessfully anyway, just talent. People 
animated on Lord of the Rings who never 
animated anywhere and they are going to 
be the next great wave in this business. 
Conversely, you have to remember that 
this company opened up with the old 
guys, from the thirties and forties. Irv 
Spence, who is back there working right 
now, animated Tom and Jerry; in fact, he 
animated Jerry the mouse dancing with 
Gene Kelly in “Anchors Aweigh” and, 
judging on how he thinks, I would say he 
is the youngest animator I have working. 

Films? Mine or theirs? I guess my 
favorite animated film would be 
Pinocchio, a marvelous animated 
children’s film; other things, I could 
watch Lawrence of Arabia forever, Mean 
Streets, almost all of Scorsese. For form 
and structure Eisenstein. I guess I like 
things that are real. Of my work, I like 
Heavy Traffic best, but it’s not near what 
I hope to achieve; I want to make an 
animated film that is perfect in satire, in 
humour, in story, in structure, in motion 
and in color. I've done it in bits and 
pieces, but never as a whole entity. 

I wouldn’t say I'm bitter about some of 
the things that have happened, just a lot 
less naive. Coonskin was saying precisely 
the opposite of all those things the 
NAACP said it was saying. Then I made 
Hey Good Lookin’ at Warners and that 
features a white gang against a black gang 
in the fifties and, coming off Coonskin, 
they figured it'd be too hot to handle; 
they'll release it after Lord of the Rings, 
probably sell it as some sort of followup 
and disappoint people because I made 
that picture for less than two million and 
it isn’t as elaborate as Lord of the Rings. 
Goddamn right it makes me mad, but 


what am I gonna do? Wizards was 
something different for me; it was my 
first PG, it was designed as such, and | 
reached a whole new audience; there were 
the college kids, which is usually the case, 
but there were six- and ten-year-old kids 
too, and that was nice. Lord of the Rings 
is a PG, too; as a matter of fact, it’s not 
really a cartoon. I've treated it as a totally 
realistic film, all the characters are 
designed and drawn that way; the 
surroundings and some of the things that 
happen may be fantastic, but I wanted the 
audience to relate strongly to the 
characters. That’s why I got guys like 
Olivier to do the narration and Gielgud 
and Richardson to do characters. Yeah, I 
was intimidated going in but they made 
me feel very unintimidated. They would 
ask me what I thought about this or that, 
and they broke down my reverence into 
just a working relationship. They're pros. 

I think my strongest point is loving 
what I do, that I’m willing to say what I 
want to do and go ahead and actually do 
it without stopping to analyze why. 
Analyzing things spoils the party. My 
weak points are that I don’t take enough 
time with people, to make them un- 
derstand what I’m about. And that I turn 
my back on people that attack me, 
because I guess I feel that my work speaks 
for itself. Yeah, there’s some ego in- 
volved. I guess what a lot of this means is 
that I’m not a guy who delves too deeply 
into things; growing up, a lot passed me 
by. I'm not a film buff, for instance; I live 
within myself a lot. 

It’s like the whole prospect of doing a 
live action film; I'd walk up to the line 
and then walk away. For a long time, I 
didn’t want to do it because there was still 
so much I wanted to do in animation. But 
things have gotten so complacent lately, 
we're all sitting on our fucking asses and 
mediocrity is rising; the people that are 
willing to sell out are the people who get 
all the press. I’m going to try something 
different, recharge my batteries, and doa 
comedy film. You: know, with all the 
things I’ve said, I don’t want to give the 
impression that some sort of state of war 
exists between animators. I mean, two 
weeks ago, I needed some animators. I 
called Disney and said, “I need some good 
men; you guys have to help me.” They 
very kindly sent me ten names. You see, 
what they’re about and what I’m about 
are the same thing: animation. They're 
wise enough to understand that any 
interest in animation that I or anybody 
else arouses will ultimately be to their 

continued on page 41 
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Animation for Adults 


A report from the Ottawa ’78 Festival 


A familiar-looking mouse with round 
black ears and red trousers stood on a 
traffic island across from Ottawa's 
National Arts Center. The sun was high 
and it was hot for the short woman inside 
the large plaster mouse-head and cloth 
costume, but she struck three or four 
rehearsed “Mickey poses” for the tourists, 
and especially the press, and everyone 
smiled. 

Thanks to some government arm- 
bending, the Disney organization allowed 
Mickey Mouse to briefly celebrate his 
fiftieth birthday in Canada’s capital in 
order to draw attention to Ottawa '78, 
the international animation film festival 
held August 30 through September 3. Just 
as Mickey and his naive barnyard friends 
in storybook fantasies represented the 
times in which they were created, inside 
the Arts Center new animated films that 
aptly reflect the fluctuating values, 
tempo, aesthetics and priorities, were 
screened to sell-out audiences from 
around the world. 

Filmmakers, animation buffs, jour- 
nalists and general public shared in a 
magnificent feast of animation pulled 
together by the small but devoted Festival 
staff: 97 contemporary animated shorts in 
competition, three major retrospectives, a 
world premiere and several special 
programs. As Festival director Frederick 
Manter put it, Ottawa ’78 was a 
“friendly, laid-back, enjoyable festival, a 
place where people could exchange 
ideas.” 


John Canemaker is an animator, a 
filmmaker, and the author of The 
Animated Raggedy Ann and Andy, 
published by Bobbs-Merrill. 


By John Canemaker 


As a member of the international jury, 
I shared the honor with Paul Dopff of 
France, Paul Driessen of Holland, Marv 
Newland of Canada and Miroslaw 
Kijowicz of Poland. We applaud the 
value of the “Ottawa Judging System” 
whereby a separate pre-selection com- 
mittee is eliminated and the jury views 
every film that is entered. This year the 
jury screened and considered almost 500 
films in five days one month before the 
Festival. Only nineteen prizes were 
awarded in seven areas (this includes 
“Special Jury Prizes”) which, considering 
the high quality of the majority of the 
films, is a ridiculously low number of 
possible winners. But that is the game and 
it is accepted by the filmmakers who play 
it. However, it is almost more important 
that films be seen during the Festival, to 
attract possible distribution and for other 
less commercial reasons. This year 97 
films were selected for screening from the 
jury’s list of top-voted films and from a 
list of films the jury recommended for 
screening, even though these films were 
not given enough votes for a prize. 

This year’s prize-winning films 
represent a triumph for the independent 
animation filmmaker, for the deeply 
personal, subjective animated film, and 
for female animators, who came into 
their own at Ottawa ’78, garnering four 
First Prizes in as many categories. Here, 
briefly, are impressions of some of the top 
winning films: 

The Grand Prix went to Jean-Francois 
Laguionie of France for his twenty-three 
minute La Traversée De L’Atlantique 4 la 
Rame, a poetic, emotional treatment of, 
as the filmmaker put it, “the difficulties of 
men and women living together.” The 


visual metaphor of a turn-of-the-century 
couple setting out upon the sea of life ina 
frail rowboat is an idea given grand scope 
and rich detail by the superbly-timed 
pantomimes of Laguionie’s sophisticated 
cut-outs over opaque backgrounds. There 
is a pervading sadness, a _con- 


‘templativeness to this film. Laguionie 
‘captures a world of meaning ina look, an 


economical gesture, a long pause. He 
masterfully manipulates our feelings as 
we recognize ourselves in his fantasy 
couple. The pair in the boat play harp 
and clarinet duets in the evenings upon 
the water and defend their little craft from 
invasions by drowning victims of a 
Titanic-like sea disaster. The couple's 
relationship is reflected in the changing 
moods of the sea: sometimes calm, oc- 
casionally stormy. Stress begins to affect 
their togetherness, eventually reaching a 
murderous confrontation. But they sur- 
vive, grow older, struggle and suffer. 
Rejecting reality, they fantasize about 
each other and ultimately flirt and dance 
with death in a ghostly marine pavilion: 
an ancient couple reconciled to each other 
and to their ultimate destiny with the sea. 
Kathy Rose of America won First Prize 
in Category “A” —films longer than three 
minutes, for Pencil Booklings, a fourteen- 
minute work that is the quintessence of 
the almost embarrassingly personal 
animated film. Ms. Rose, who appears in 
the film as a rotoscoped (traced live- 
action) version of herself, carries on 
coversations and plays with her tiny cast 
of bizarre cartoon characters. Ms. Rose’s 
complete absorption with herself and her 
work draws us in; she creates an original, 
fascinating world of her own and makes 
continued on page 40 
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The Old Master 


Being Disney’s ‘artistic conscience’ was no Mickey Mouse job. 


An interview with Ward Kimball by Dane Lanken 


Mickey was a mouseling of six when 
Ward Kimball brought his art school 
portfolio to Walt Disney’s little studio at 
2719 Hyperion Ave. in Los Angeles and 
got a job as an animator’s assistant. 

“Tt was 1934 and I was 20, the youngest 
person in the studio,” Kimball remem- 
bers. “I was just out of art school and I 
wanted to be a magazine illustrator—I 
looked down my nose at the stuff Disney 
was doing. But it was the Depression and 
you did what you could. I stayed.” 

Kimball did indeed stay at the Walt 
Disney Studios—for the next 40 years. He 
made some of the hundreds of shorts the 
factory turned out in the early days, later 
co-directed some of the great cartoon 
features. He’s the man who gave life to 
Jiminy Cricket, who created the mad tea 
party in Alice in Wonderland. From the 
era of scratchy one-reelers to television, 
he remained Walt's “artistic conscience,” 
one of the “nine old men” who guided the 
studio from obscurity to worldwide 
renown. 

Today, 1978, Mickey's 50th birthday, 
Ward Kimball is rich and at 64, in the 
fifth year of retirement. He devotes his 
time to his toy collection and the restored 
steam railroad he keeps in the backyard 
of his San Gabriel home. He and his wife 
Betty travel widely—up the Nile last 
year, to China this year. Wherever he 
goes he wears a Mickey Mouse button 
and smiles about the usually wonderful 
Dane Lanken is a. Montreal-based 
freelance writer. He sings backup for the 
McGarrigle sisters. 
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world of Walt Disney. 
Kimball was in Canada recently, 
travelling (by train, of course) to 


Montreal where he visited the National 
Film Board’s animation department and 
to Ottawa, where he presented a program 
of 1950's Disney space films at the Ot- 
tawa '78 International Animated Film 
Festival. The space films were the 
animated sections from a science series 
(Tomorrow the Moon, Mars and Beyond, 
etc.) that Disney made for his TV show in 
the 1950s. Kimball worked on them, and 
so did Werner Von Braun, and not 
surprisingly, later events pretty well bore 
out their predictions of moon shots and 
space flight. 

“Walt was always very curious about 
these things,” Kimball says. “He was pro- 
science; he wanted to inform as well as 
entertain. But the films were also a 
publicity gimmick for Disneyland. You 
see, the park was going to open around 
then and Walt had only three of the four 
lands covered. Fantasyland was the 
Mouse and the Duck. Frontierland had 
Davy Crockett and Adventureland the 
True-Life series. But Tomorrowland 
didn’t have anything. Walt knew science 
was going to be big in the next few 
years—he always knew these things. So 
he had Tomorrowland and he needed 
some promotion for it. The space series 
became a sort of subliminal plug. 

Of course, it was well done—he always 
did things well. The night that Apollo 8 
went around the Moon, Von Braun called 
and said, ‘Walt, it looks like they're 


following your script’.” 

This idea of “doing things well” was 
something that had struck Kimball from 
his first days with Disney. There was 
always the understanding that the 
standards at Walt’s studio were “head and 
shoulders above the others,” and that 
Walt himself had an uncanny grasp of 
what would be entertaining. 

“He would come in and tell you right 
away if something was going to work or 
not,” Kimball says. “We had story 
meetings where we didn’t know what to 
do and Walt would come in and say ‘why 
don’t you do this?’ and we'd all scratch 
our heads asking why didn’t we think of 
that. But he was a rough man, not 
sophisticated though he made some very 
sophisticated things. If he didn’t like what 
you were doing, he'd just say ‘this is a pile 
of shit’.” 

When Kimball joined Disney in ‘34, 
Walt had been in Los Angeles for seven 
years. He and his longtime associate Ub 
Iwerks had made cartoons back in Kansas 
City, but it wasn’t until they came west 
and combined with brother Roy Disney’s 
business sense that things began to 
happen. The appearance of Mickey 
Mouse in the first sound cartoon, 

Steamboat Willie in 1928, caused a 
sensation. And “The Three Little Pigs” in 
‘33, with its good sense and irresistible 
song “Who's Afraid of the Big Bad 
Wolf?”, swept North America. 

Kimball himself was born in Min- 
neapolis in 1914. The son of a travelling 
salesman, he had attended 14 schools 
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Ward Kimball and friends. The man who gave life to Jiminy Cricket and created Alice's tea party. 
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before graduating from high school in 
Santa Barbara, California. (“It showed 
me a wide cross-section of people,” he 
says now.) He claims to have learned to 
read by reading the comics, and by six 
was a “street car fanatic” and an in- 
veterate collector: of comic pages, of 
street car transfers and cigar bands. 

He went to the Santa Barbara School of 
the Arts on a scholarship, and then in ‘34, 
he needed a job. 

“T thought I'd be painting backgrounds 
when I joined Walt,” Kimball says. “But I 
was doing animation right away—and I 
soon found out how tough it was to make 
things move. I'd seen The Three Little 
Pigs a couple of times, and I'd been 
impressed by a Silly Symphony called 
Father Noah's Ark because when all the 
animals ran into the ark they all ran as 
they should. Yet, I found that even 
drawing simple Mickey—two circles— 
was tough, drawing him in various poses 
and from all angles. But animation was 
something I liked. I guess I had a feeling 
for staging and acting and a little bit of 
math, and beyond that, there was a 
tremendous challenge in being able to 
give life to anything. A steamshovel with 
eyes becomes something alive, or that 
scene when the cyclone is coming and all 
the animals run away and then the barns 
see the storm and they run away, too. 
That sort of silly thing appealed to me.” 

The studio turned out hundreds of 
cartoon shorts through the late ‘30s and 


‘40s—121 Mickey Mouses, 51 Goofys, 48 
Plutos, 126 Donald Ducks, etc. One of 
the early ones (on which Kimball was an 
“in-betweener,” an artist who fills out a 
character's motions) was called Or- 
phans' Benefit , and it featured a show 
where Mickey played the _ piano, 
Clarabelle Cow sang, and a certain 
Donald Duck attempted to recite “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb”. 

“The Duck had appeared earlier in ‘34 
in a cartoon called The Wise Little Hen ,” 
Kimball says. “But he had only quacked. 
What happened was that there was a 
milkman named Ducky Nash who used to 
come to the studio and he did animal 
sounds. One of them was a duck. 

“Walt heard him one day and thought 
that a talking duck was an awfully good 
idea. In Orphans’ Benefit , when Donald 
would try to recite the poem he would get 
interrupted and he’d fly into a rage. So 
there was the birth of a character—a 
talking, very excitable duck.” 

Despite the success of the shorts, 
Kimball says that Walt understood that 
the cartoon short was a_ threatened 
species. In ‘37 Disney released Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, the first 
full-length cartoon feature ever—and 
with Disney's single-frame,  full- 
animation technique, a film composed of 
more than one and a quarter million 
individual exposures. 

“There was a lot of skepticism when it 
came out,” Kimball says. “People said 


audiences wouldn't sit through an hour 
and a half of cartoons. People wouldn't 
laugh for more than 10 minutes, they 
said, or the bright colors would give them 
eye strain. But Walt was building a story, 
not just drawing laughs. I remember the 
premiere in Los Angeles, the people 
arriving in Packards and Pierce-Arrows. 
They started off laughing but later the 
whole theatre was crying—Clark Gable 
had tears in his eyes. That had never 
happened before, a cartoon with that 
kind of pathos and warmth. We knew 
Walt was good, but around then we all 
got to thinking Ol’ Disney’s going to be 
remembered.” 

Next came Pinocchio, on which 
Kimball was a supervising animator in 
charge of Jiminy Cricket. 

‘Jiminy started out looking more like a 
cockroach or a grasshopper,” Kimball 
says. “But Walt said he wasn’t. cute 
enough. Eventually what he became was 
a human figure with a green, egg-like 
head.” 

And then there was Fantasia, whose 
episodic and imaginative nature was 
praised as a breakthrough by some and 
criticized as pretentious by others. Betty 
Kimball worked on Fantasia along with 
Ward, but she gave up her job as a Disney 
artist in favor of a family. There were 
three Kimball children; today two are 
artists, one is an animator. 

Dumbo, in ‘41 remains Ward Kimball’s 
favorite of all the features. It was the least 
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expensive ($950,000), and according to 
Kimball, the most clearly conceived and 
cleanly executed. Kimball directed the 
famous three crows’ Never Seen an 
Elephant Fly sequence, at one time the 
object of black protests and boycotts. 

1941 also saw the event that shattered 
the public image of the Disney studios as 
Walt’s big, happy family. That was the 
strike of artists and animators. 

“As a supervising animator I didn't 
walk out,” Kimball says. “But the strike 
was justified. There were inequities in 
salary—Walt would hire artists from 
New York at more than he was paying his 
own people. And overtime was a 
problem. The artists sometimes had to 
work three hours a day extra without 
pay, and in the hot summer, too. The in- 
betweener’s office looked like a galley 
ship, people sitting with their shirts off, 
three across, seven rows of desks. The 
strike straightened out pay scales and also 
established screen credits for the artists, 
so overall, it was a positive step.” 

Other features rolled out: Alice in 
Wonderland, where Kimball was in 
charge of the tea party scene, with Ed 
Wynn supplying the voice and inspiration 
for the part of the Mad Hatter, Sleeping 
Beauty, where Kimball designed the mice 
and the menacing Lucifer cat. 

1953 saw the short Toot, Whistle, 
Plunk and Boom , probably the closest 
the Disney studios ever got to a purely 
experimental film. Kimball directed it— 
and won an Oscar for it. It was also the 
first cartoon in Cinemascope, the result of 
a deal between Walt and Cinemascope’s 
main pusher, 20th Century-Fox’s Darryl 
Zanuck. “They were old polo-playing 
pals,” Kimball explains. 

The ‘50s also saw other developments. 
Disneyland opened, the result of Disney 
himself putting everything, his insurance 
included, in hock. “If the park hadn't 
worked,” Kimball says, “Walt would 
have gone under.” 

In his latter days at the studio, Kimball 
spent most of his time working in TV, 
directing The Mouse Factory, for in- 
stance, but he still made films, too. He 
won his second Oscar for a 1969 short, 
It's Tough to bea Bird . “This time I was 
allowed to keep the Oscar,” Kimball says. 
“When Walt was alive, they all went to 
his trophy room. That was just one of the 
changes after Walt died in 1966. The big 
one was that the studio became a cor- 
porate structure instead of a one-man 
operation. Walt had had total view of the 
place; afterwards there was rule by 
committee and things got melted down, 
more general. 

“Walt had the greatest story sense of 
anyone I've ever heard of. He could look 
at a picture and tell the weak spots. He 
had. organizing talent and he was a 
perfectionist. | remember when they were 
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shooting the fighting squid scene in 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea. They had 
filled a soundstage with water to six feet, 
and with all the lights and the wind 
machine, there was some risk in shooting 
it. The squid was operated by hydraulics 
and wires, but when Walt looked at the 
rushes, he was bothered because the tips 
of the squid’s tentacles didn’t move. He 
had them do it all over again. It’s not a 
big thing, but it gives you an idea of 
Walt’s view of how things should be 
done. And it made the difference between 
the stuff Disney turned out and an 
everyday schlock product.” 

Kimball bought Disney stock over the 
years at the studio, and by his own 
estimate, was worth maybe $3 million 
when the stock peaked in value in the 
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early ‘70s. He can still do pretty well what 
he wants—and one of the things he wants 
to do this fall is take a train trip from Los 
Angeles to New York to mark Mickey’s 
50th year. Amtrak has created a special 
Mickey Mouse train—the locomotive is 
painted like the Lionel Mickey Mouse 
locomotive of the 1930s—that will travel 
to Chicago for the opening of a Mickey 
Mouse festival, to Washington for a show 
of Disneyana at the Library of Congress, 
and to New York for the unveiling of a 
bronze plaque on the former Old Colony 
Theatre where Steamboat Willie 
opened 50 years ago. 

Kimball will be on the train the whole 
way. And what with trains and toy trains 
and Mickey Mouse, it'll be heaven on 
earth. fy 
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us believe in its special reality. She is 
creator/earth mother/goddess in_ this 
world, teaching one character how to 
speak properly (“say ‘Howah-ya!’ ”), 
disciplining three of them by putting them 
through impossible gymnastic exercises 
(“Put your head through your chest and 
out through your leg. ..”), punishing 
them after a temper tantrum by leaving 
the “set,” forcing her bewildered char- 
acters and the audience to fend for 
themselves. In one breathtaking scene, 
Ms. Rose “becomes” one of her 
characters: she transforms her rotoscoped 
image into a Picassosque grotesque. 
Later, Ms. Rose oozes and bleeds her 
cartoon cast from her body, as strong a 
visual statement of an aartist’s iden- 
tification with her art as you're liable to 
find in animation. 

Furies by Sarah Petty, a young Texan 
living in Southern California, offers 
pastel graphics in motion as soft, sleek 
and sensuous as an Abyssinian cat. Her 
curvi-linear feline symbols dash and dart, 
roll and frisk, changing effortlessly from 
representational form to abstractions in 
sync with a Ned Rorem score. Furies won 
First Prize in Category “B”—films shorter 
than three minutes. 

Viewmaster won Second Prize in “B”. 
New York-based George Griffin con- 
tinues his fascination with animation 
process, the intrusion of the hand of the 
artist (A la Cohl and Fleischer) and the 
revelation of the craft behind the magic. 
In this film a continuous cycle of running 
creatures (some mere legs) relentlessly 
pan by us and are finally shown to be 
drawn on a large rotating disk, a subtle 
hommage to Eadweard Muybridge’s 
zoopraxiscope, an optical toy of 1880. 

In the Promotional Film category “C”, 
Richard Williams arrived at the Festival 
awards ceremony just in time to pick up 
First Prize for his action-packed com- 
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mercial, Jovan—The Power.~ Williams 
throws so much drama and sheer vir- 
tuosic draftsmanship into the _thirty- 
second ad that he makes it unforgettable, 
despite its kitsch graphics derived from 
vulgar sword-and-sorcery pulp mag- 
azine/comix covers. Second Prize went to 
Kurtz and Friends in Los Angeles for 
Underwater Kitty, a half-minute of 
refreshing ‘stoned’ madness—zany 
expressionless cats falling from the sky 
into dishes of cat food—that is almost a 
parody of petfood commercials. 

First Prize in the First Film category “E” 
was carried away by Canadian Shelley 
McIntosh for Labyrinth, her amusing film 
of interior monologues by a neurotic man 
and a cool dog pacing about in elusive 
Escher-like landscapes. Help! I'm Being 
Crushed to Death by a Black Rectangle 
by USA's Carter Burwell won Second 
Prize for his clever satire of movies, 
advertising, animation process, himself 
as animator/God, audience expectations 
and narrative form. Drawn in a simple 
but highly personal and distinctive style 
by asly, young filmmaker to watch. 

Top Prize in the Children’s Film section 
went to Will Vinton, the Oregon-based 
animator who specializes in three- 
dimensional clay narratives. His Martin 
the Cobbler is a warm, lavishly produced 
retelling of a Tolstoy short story, full of 
interesting characters fully articulated by 
a young master craftsman. 

Janet Perlman of Canada’s National 
Film Board won First Prize in the 
Educational/Instructional area for the 
lessons in etiquette to be learned in Lady 
Fishbourne's Complete Guide to Better 
Table Manners. Crayon-crude creatures 
attempt to get through a meal but never 
make it (shades of Bunuel) due to gross 
table manners, while Lady F, a green fish 
in a red cocktail dress and chandelier ear- 
rings genteelly advises on the proper 


procedures. Hilarious. 

Louise Beaudet, Head of the Animation 
Division of Montreal's La Cinémathéque 
Québécoise, coordinated two ex- 
traordinary retrospectives: the rare films 
of pioneer Segundo de Chomon (1871- 
1929); and the films of Otto Messmer, the 
genius behind Felix the Cat. 86-year-old 
Messmer did not attend his hommage as 
he was recuperating in the States from a 
recent illness. 

The Ottawa Animation Festival is the 
premiere showcase of animation art in 
North America. Ironically, this great 
annual outpouring of creativity, par- 
ticularly from the independent animators, 
finds very few available markets. At a 
Festival seminar on “Future Marketing,” 
several distributors pinned high hopes on 
the “new technology” (video discs, pay 
TV, etc.) as an outlet for “minority in- 
terest programming.” However, 
distributors could open the mass market 
to more of the new and different animated 
fare by giving it more aggressive and 
imaginative support. Unfortunately, the 
public still seems to think animation is 
“cartoons for kids.” 8 
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benefit. Jesus, I'd love to see ten 
animation companies doing ten animated 
features a year. Why should animation 
stand or fall with Disney or Bakshi? 
Besides, Disney and I are after two dif- 
ferent markets; they won't leave their 
children’s films; I mean, did you know 
that they once had the rights to Lord of 
the Rings and let them drop? Well, it’s 
true; it’s got major battle scenes and it 
would have been very tough to do as a G- 
rated picture. 

The only beef I’ve got with Disney is 
that they have not done what they have 
the capability to do: the ultimate 
children’s epic. Something like The 
Rescuers had its look pre-ordained; it was 
in the Disney tradition, with characters 
and character actions that were set 35 
years ago. Still, it had excellent quality 
animation, a simple story, and I thought 
that Cruella, the madwoman, was 
brilliantly animated. The thing is that if 
there wasn’t anything else to go for in 
animation, The Rescuers would be fine, 
because it wasn’t bad at all. But in the 
days since The Lady and the Tramp and 
101 Dalmatians, which were just about 
the last interesting things that Disney did, 
there was a Fritz the Cat. Then there was 
a Heavy Traffic. It's like when I was a 
kid; I loved driving a Ford, but then I 
drove my first Caddy. 

The last few years, the Disney 
organization has been making movies in 
the Disney tradition, but they haven't 
really been Disney. They're not taking 
risks anymore; I guess the main difference 
between me and them is that I like to 
think lam. 8 
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A Film Should Be 
A Little Flashlight 


WITH VERA CHYTILOVA 


No sooner had American film audiences 
begun to get accustomed to those ex- 
traordinary, even eccentric films by 
Czechoslovakian directors with un- 
pronounceable names, than along came 
Daisies, surely the most eccentric of them 
all. The director was Vera Chytilova, 
surely the most unpronounceable of them 
all. The year was 1966. 

Daisies has little that one could -call 
plot. Two pretty, vapid girls, one blond, 
the other brunette, both named Marie, 
hold inane conversations, tease middle- 
aged men whom they invariably trick and 
send on their way, and finally, in one of 
the most extraordinary gastronomic 
orgies on film, destroy a banquet hall, 
gorging and stampeding their way 
through the set-up dinners. The cutting is 
rapid and fragmented, punctuated by Jiri 
Sust and Jiri Slitr’s angular music. The 
photography, in brilliant color, is by 
Jaroslav Kucera, Chytilova’s husband. 
The total effect is grotesque comedy, 
which thinly overlies the destructiveness 
of the girls’ action: and this destruc- 
tiveness, this anarchy sugar-coated with 
cuteness, seems to be Chytilova’s point. 

Daisies was not Chytilova’s first film. 
After two medium-length films, The 
Ceiling and A Bag of Fleas, both dealing 
with the lives of women, came About 
Something Else (1963). None of these was 
widely shown here. Superficially similar 
in theme and subject to Herbert Ross’ The 
Turning Point, About Something Else 
juxtaposes the lives of two women: one a 
successful gymnast, the other a bored 
housewife and mother. In treatment, 
however, nothing could be further from 
The Turning Point. Chytilova filmed her 
sequences about the gymnast in cinéma 
vérité style, using as her actress an 
authentic gymnastic champion, while the 
housewife sequences were shot in more 
conventional fiction film style with a 
professional actress. The result, if 
striking, was not entirely successful. 

In 1970 came The Fruits of Paradise, a 
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By Harriet Polt 


Vera Chytilova 


poetic fable about sex and love (it was 
financed by a Belgian company); and 
then, for several years, nothing. 
Chytilova) worked as a writer and 
publicist, while doggedly trying to gain 
permission for another film from the 
bureaucrats and politicians who monitor 
the Czech film industry. Finally she 
succeeded, though the producing com- 
pany was not to be the prestigious 
Barrandov Studios, but rather Kratky 
Studios, which ordinarily handled 
animated films and shorts. Other limits 
were set: time, money, film stock. Yet in 
six months, Chytilovaé had completed 
shooting The Apple Game, which during 
1977 played to enthusiastic audiences at 
the Chicago Film Festival, the Festival of 
the Americas in the Virgin Islands, and in 
various Western European cities. In 
February of this year The Apple Game 
finally opened in Prague, drawing 
kilometer-long lines. (Chytilova is 
currently at work on her next film, Snow 
Calamity.) 

Less whimsical than Daisies and less 
selfconsciously poetic than The Fruits of 
Paradise, The Apple Game shares with 
these films the brilliant color, the 
suggestive editing, the wit, the concern 
with sex, and with women’s roles. 

The scene is a pediatric hospital. A 
montage of brief episodes involving 
doctors, nurses, and patients whirls by 
with Buster Keaton-like frenzy. Grad- 


ually attention focusses on John, a young 
doctor (played by Jiri Menzel, director of 
Closely Watched Trains), who is having 
an affair with Marta, a married woman. 
Although her frankly expressed boredom 
with him doesn’t seem to bother him, he 
also begins an affair with Anna, a 
delightfully clumsy young nurse (Dagmar 
Blahova). In between sex episodes and 
hospital episodes, John and a colleague 
thoughtfully discuss the colleague's 
problems with his unfaithful wife. It is 
only at the film’s end that we discover 
that the colleague’s wife is Marta, the 
hero’s married mistress. 

But plot is one of Chytilova’s lesser 
concerns, and she presents it in an off- 
hand, often confusing fashion. Mood is 
clearly more important to her. While a 
quality such as mood is virtually in- 
describable, some notion of the film’s 
mood may be indicated by pointing out 
its blend of cynicism and innocence, its 
juxtaposition of a joyous celebration of 
sex with the major characters’ hectic self- 
absorption. 

Chytilova keeps cutting from the main 
plot line to hospital vignettes, which of 
course all have to do with pregnancy and 
childbirth: young mothers deliver babies 
on-camera; an incision is made for a 
caeserian section; doctors, like butchers, 
casually strip off bloody aprons; bulging 
women strain and push to hasten their 
deliveries. The connection between sex 
and pregnancy couldn’t be more graphic: 
That Anna, the heroine, is also pregnant 
at the film’s end comes as little surprise. 

With the exception of a few Prague 
street scenes and two brief country 
sequences, the entire film takes place 
indoors, primarily in the corridors, 
patients’ rooms, and delivery rooms of 
the hospital. Yet it is framed at opening 
and closing with scenes from nature. The 
rotund apples at the conclusion mirror 
the bellies of the pregnant women—these 
anonymous women who seem natural 
and joyous, despite the arid hospital 
setting. Only the hospital staff, im- 
personally, often sloppily doing their 
jobs, seem unnatural—that is, removed 
from nature. 


It would be wrong, however, to draw 
any glib conclusions from all this. 
Chytlova's ideas are far from the facile 
natural-is-beautiful clichés of the counter- 
culture. She presents us with contrasts, 
but without using them as the basis for a 
sermon. What conclusions we draw are 
our own affair. Still, one may fault her 
for failing to provide clearer signposts. 

I was able to interview Chytilova 
during her recent visit to the States. An 
angular, attractive woman in her late 
forties, a former student of architecture, 
model, actress, script girl, and finally 
director, Chytilova is also the wife of a 
cameraman and mother of two children. 
She was nervous and not easy to talk to. 

In The Apple Game, how are we to 
take the ending? 

Every American wants to know the 
plot. The film shows events that hap- 
pened—it doesn’t matter if it has a happy 
or a sad ending. It says that we should 
take responsibility for our actions. 
Everything that we cast out comes back at 
us. The characters in the film aren't 
responsible for their actions. 

It’s all a game; there are a lot of things 
that people don’t have to take seriously. 
As in Daisies, small things can lead to 
fascistic relationships between people, 
and even a child can be drawn along by 
it. What is on the surface is not im- 
portant; what is important is what's 
inside. The work in the hospital is 
bloody—on the outside; but it leads to a 
celebration of life. On the other hand, the 
relationships are fun on the outside, but 
they lead to destruction. 

At the end of The Apple Game, there 
are always two apples shown together, 
but they're all different. Some are red, 
some green, some rotten. That shows 
how different relationships can become— 
some can be completely rotten, like the 
two rotten apples. 

Are the two main characters in The 
Apple Game completely rotten? 

Maybe, but then we might be, too. 

What about the doctors’ behavior to 
their patients? 

It's an example of obvious male 
behavior to women. 

There is a lot more sex in life than we 
admit to. We only think of it in terms of 
pornography or love, but we all have 
relationships that are not pornography or 
love, but a kind of everyday sex. The 
doctor isn’t callous; he just doesn’t cover 
up what he is doing. He is the center of 
activity, so it’s easy to criticize what he 
does. His only value is his openness and 
his work, but these two values are not 
enough. To live in your own truth should 
be an ideal. But he can put his two values 
together and create commotion, so that 
he doesn’t have to be responsible for what 
he does. 

The children in the film and the birth of 
children are important as a metaphor for 
the idea of responsibility. It’s like some- 


one who wants to have a child, but when 
the child starts to cry and demand things, 
they lose interest. If we decide we want to 
live another way, that doesn’t mean that 
the child will stop living. The results of 
what we have done are still alive—not 
only children but everything we do. It’s 
like a criminal who doesn’t get caught; if 
he doesn’t get caught that doesn’t mean he 
stops being a criminal. It’s a question of 
conscience. Nobody can direct us—we 
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for the actors to make it richer. Work is a 
great adventure, and you don’t ever know 
what you're doing.: I’m always curious 
how the film is going to turn out. Reality 
is much more interesting and fantastic 
than what you can think up in your own 
head. 

Your type of humour...? 

Humour can be dangerous, because it 
keeps us from thinking. In Daisies | 
wanted to show that humour could take 
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have to direct ourselves. 

Tell us something about editing. 

I do all my own editing. There are no 
cuts in the film that I didn’t make myself. 
One person has to do a film from 
beginning to end. That’s what (Milos) 
Forman did, and that is why his films are 
so good. One spirit has to unite a film. In 
Czechoslovakia, everyone has this 
possibility and everyone sits in on the 
editing, and most directors do it them- 
selves. But most of them have a con- 
ventional approach and edit the way they 
have been taught. One person does the 
editing and the other watches and they 
both have the same opinion. I want to 
give new meaning to a film with my 
editing—I want to put things together in a 
new way. Sometimes you get things by 
accident—that makes for a more in- 
teresting reality. Accidents are the best. 

Do you do any improvising? 

The script is fixed, but I want the actors 
to bring the meaning out. The script is 
fixed because I have to know what is 
going to happen. The vehicle for the way 
the thought is expressed can change, but I 
want to know the thought. New actors 
come and look at the script and make new 
possibilities for it. I never know how they 
are going to do this. People are more 
complicated, and truth is more complex 
and interesting than the script. The result 
is what has to be there, but it's possible 


you away from thinking, it could hide 
other thoughts or hide destruction. 
Beauty can be dangerous, too, because it 
keeps you from thinking. People sym- 
pathize with humour, with beauty. In 
Daisies people sympathized with the 
actresses and were drawn away from the 
thought. Everyone does what they can to 
avoid thinking. Laziness is the most basic 
human trait. People don’t want to think— 
they can’t make the connection between 
entertainment and thought. They want 
immediate kicks. People will not be 
human until they get pleasure from 
thought—only a thinking person can be a 
full person. 

The attempt to express something 
deeper should be in every film. It should 
make you think; if that is not there I feel 
cheated. But the ordinary viewer doesn’t 
want to be made to think, because it hurts 
to think. American directors have created 
this feeling that it hurts to think. 

Why are there so few women directors? 

There aren't many directors at all in the 
world, although there are many women 
involved in film in one capacity or 
another. It’s a job that requires an 
enormous amount of energy and ability 
to organize; physically it’s very 
exhausting. At Barrandov (the Prague 
feature film studio) there is one woman 
who makes good children’s films, and 
there are some in TV. In Czechoslovakia, 
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there is no prejudice against admitting 
women to the film school—it's a matter of 
talent. Women have forced their way into 
the industry by getting a diploma, and 
those who have ability are working. But 
many people work in the field without 
schooling—men, that is; no women are 
accepted without schooling. In practice 
it’s the men who have the trust and get the 
work. Women are not accepted readily. 

What do you think of Lina Wertmiiller? 

I like her films, but they are shown in 
Czechoslovakia only in private screen- 
ings. There are three sorts. of showings: 
one for the general public, one for film 
clubs, and one for people who work in 
film. In the latter, we see certain kinds of 
film, like those by Wertmiiller. 

In Czechoslovakia, the distribution 
people don’t buy the best films, because 
they're expensive and the distributors 
don’t think they're suitable for everyone. 
But it’s the same here; the distributors 
here didn’t want my film, because they 
thought American audiences wouldn’t be 
able to take it. 

How about the state of Czech film 
today? 

It seems as though as a result of the 
Belgrade Conference, Czech filmmakers 
will have a chance to make more films. 

And Czech television? 

Everyone curses it because there are a 
lot of average and sub-average things on 
TV. It presents less information than TV 
here. But some things are of value, and 
there are fewer stereotyped ideas than 
here. Here there is lots of humour, but the 
commercials are hideous. 

What do you think of Milos Forman 
and other Czechs who have been suc- 
cessful abroad? 

I’m surprised that an ordinary film 


Jilka Cerhova and Ivana Karbanova in Daisies 


here, even if it isn’t good, can have great 


success with audiences. Ordinary 
American films are like attics films to 
me, very primitive. So someone like 
Forman, who can make a film that is 
understandable to children but can also 
have a deeper meaning in it, is a success. I 
liked One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest, 
though I didn’t think it expressed a deeper 
sort of understanding. But it is a film in 
which the inner thoughts mix easily with 
the outer action. Every meter in it is 
carefully worked out. Every part has a 
reason. Most films are only action, 
without inner meaning. A film should be 
a vehicle for thought. 


Would you work outside of 


Czechoslovakia? 

An American producer offered me 
work in Paris in 1967. Because I had a 
two-year-old child then I didn’t want to 
work away from home. The conditions 
were that I would have complete freedom 
to make the film, except that they would 
choose the actors. I think it is very im- 
portant to choose the actors myself. But 
today I think I should have taken the 
offer. 

I would like to make a film here, but 
only if I could make it completely on my 
own, a film full of meaning, but at the 
same time full of action to satisfy the 
viewers. 

Do you think you might get another 
opportunity? 

I don’t think so. People who control 
films are more interested in money than 
in art. If money is available or if the film 
looks like it'll earn money, they'll do it. 
It's a matter of connections. 

What are your future plans? 

I would like to do a comic woman's 
horror film, a parody of the whole male 
world and also of the films that men 
make. I'll be able to do this only if I can 
find an American producer; in 
Czechoslovakia there wouldn't be enough 
money for it. I want to direct science 
fiction or fantasy, because it’s the only 
way to show reality. 

Also I would like to teach at a film 
school, to change the thoughts of film- 
makers and teach them that it isn’t 
necessary to have prejudices. We live ina 
dark time. A film would be a little 
flashlight. We don’t have strong enough 
lights—we have a very fat skin on our 
brains, or maybe there is no brain there at 
all. But everyone has a brain, a heart, and 
an ass. That's what we are sitting on. 


GERMANY IN AUTUMN 


continued from page 15 


its controlled structure and distinctive 


mise-en-scéne, despite the possibility that 
both he and his mother are dramatizing 
their conflicting attitudes for the cameras, 
Fassbinder—by playing himself, by 
filming in his own apartment, by filming 
himself with his own mother and lover— 
directly implicates himself in the fear 
which the total film describes, and also in 
the suspicion and aggression to which this 
fear gives rise. His sequence hits hardest 
because its subjectivity is upfront, 
because his experience is not disguised as 
anyone else's. With his usual economy, 
he also demonstrates his “message”: that 
everyone, individually, must assume 
responsibility for the democratic state 
(even though, as he also shows, it’s ex- 
tremely hard to keep repression and 


power-plays out of one’s private 
relationships.) 
But perhaps the biggest built-in 


limitation of Germany in Autumn as a 
model for political cinema is that while it 
was, to quote Kluge, made “by a number 
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of directors hostile to the present films- 
subsidy system and to the committee 
decisions involved, and who wanted to 
make a film without censorship—a very 
personal, very topical film,” this common 
bond uniting its makers does not appear 
directly on the screen. The film as a whole 
(despite the direct assault in the 
Schléndorff/Béll sequence on the cen- 
sorship apparatus endemic to most 
committee decisions) remains “a 
document about what German cinema 
can and can’t do” (Kluge again), but 
leaves it unclear how much of what it 
can't do results from individual per- 
sonalities rather than _ institutional 
structures. Which is precisely where Der 
Kleine Godard enters the frame. 

Despite its ubiquitous “applicant,” the 
principal character in Costard’s film is the 
super 8 system he’s researched and 
developed, and in which the film is shot. 
The equipment's technical limitations are 
both described and demonstrated in his 
filmed grant application, and _ the 


equipment itself appears in many of the 
shots (either to illustrate a point for the 
Kuratorium, or to alert the audience to 
the camera set-ups in the various real 
locations). The illusion that we are caught 
up in a story is at all times balanced by 
the evidence that we are watching a film: 
the product not just of its maker's per- 
ceptions, but also of its technology— 
“What we could say, the content itself, 
was dependent on the available 
technology.” 

For Der Kleine Godard is primarily a 
film about the films which can’t and don’t 
get made—be they Costard’s 16mm 
project (rejected by the Kuratorium on 
the grounds that they can only consider 
“fully developed screenplays, not rough 
treatments, exposés or outlines”) or 
Godard’s equally unscripted idea about 
the possibility of making films in Ger- 
many today. Side by side with the 
minutely documented attempts to launch 
these two projects, we observe the work 
on two generously funded, scripted 


productions (Bohm’s and Fassbinder’s); 
and the scale of equipment, crew and 
budget on these approved films, con- 
trasting with the 8mm equipment with 
which we're by now familiar, brings 
home to us, without any malicious 
commentary on Costard’s part, the 
ideological implications of expensively 
made fictions, the degree to which they 
are industrialized, unspontaneous forms 
of self-expression, the degree to which 
they are controlled by more factors than 
the filmmaker himself: the extent to 
which they are, indeed, a material form 
of censorship. 

The idea of reviewing these two films 
together was not to set them at one 
another's throats, but rather to highlight 
the way in which they provide com- 
plementary pictures of the limits of free 
speech in Germany today. (A publicly 
financed cinema is presumably a more 
accurate barometer of a nation’s health 
than one promoted by benevolent or 
mercenary individuals). Germany in 
Autumn shows the fear of suspicion and 
terrorism, introducing a timorous self- 
censorship into a whole range of every- 
day experiences. Der Kleine Godard 
shows the way in which an unformulated, 
possibly even an unconscious, indirect 
censorship controls the line on which a 
‘free’ cinema is permitted to develop: it 
also traces in the lines connecting private 
experience to public policies. 

Side by side, these two films paint a 
cautionary picture of a Germany caught 
between censorship and self-censorship. 

Jan Dawson 
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Leigh Brackett 


1916-78 


An appreciation by Michael Goodwin and Naomi Wise 


Leigh Brackett died on March 18, 1978. 
She was 62, and for nearly 40 years she 
had been a working novelist, screen- 
writer, and twice a Take One con- 
tributor.* Although she is best known to 
most of our readers for her film scripts 
(The Big Sleep, with Faulkner & Furth- 
man; Rio Bravo, with Furthman; 
Hatari!; El Dorado; The Long Goodbye et 
al) she was also a highly successful science 
fiction, western and detective novelist. 
Her first novel, No Good From a Corpse 
(1944), was a hard-boiled detective story, 
and it brought her to the attention of 
director Howard Hawks—who launched 
her career as a screenwriter. Her last 
finished work, the draft-screenplay for 
Star Wars II (working title “The Empire 
Strikes Back”) was completed days before 
her death. 

Brackett was a pro—a writer who 
wasn’t ashamed of working in popular 
genres and writing for a popular 
audience. She never pretended to 
literature, but sometimes she created it 
anyway. She wrote without egotism, 
without self-applause or flash; her 
technique was straightforward, her main 
concern was telling a good story. Her 
body of work in the science fiction field 
asked neither special handicap nor 
category—and it holds at least two 


*A Comment on the Hawksian Woman, Vol. 
3, No. 6, Oct. 1972; From The Big Sleep to The 
Long Goodbye and More or Less How We Got 
There, Vol. 4, No. 1, Jan. 1974 


After seeing a double-bill of To Have 
and Have Not and The Big Sleep in 1966, 
Wise and Goodwin motorcycled from 
NYC to San Francisco and back. After 
seeing the same double-bill in 1972 they 
drove from San Francisco to Tierra del 
Fuego in a 1958 pickup truck. In between, 
Wise wrote “The Hawksian Woman” for 
Take One, as well as some other things, 
and Goodwin wrote quite a lot for quite a 
lot of publications. He is an associate 


editor of Take One. 


masterworks. Her scripts were tough and 
streamlined, and the films made from 
them are classics. (Hawks helped, as 
Leigh often reminded us.) Her values 
consistently imbued her work. She wasn’t 
afraid of sentiment, because she respected 
herself enough to cry, now and then, 
without shame. Ford was like that, and 
Hawks, and John Wayne still is; few 
others remain. 

Brackett’s novels and screenplays are 
filled with extraordinary women 
characters who combine the best traits 
ascribed to both male and female in our 
society. “I took my values from the boys’ 
books I read that taught me the sterling 
values of self-reliance and good sport- 
smanship,” wrote Brackett in Take One. 
Her women—heroines and _ villainesses 
both—are mostly tough, assured, 
competent; also tender and passionate 
when danger subsides. Brackett’s women 
have self-respect, not neuroses. 

She worked up to the last instant, 
finishing the draft of Star Wars II and 
then entering the hospital to die. She 
worked in those last days without hope of 
seeing her work in print or on film, 
working for the sake of the work, for her 
own sake. She wrote about profes- 
sionalism, and embodied it. 

She wrote adventure novels and ad- 
venture movies and, like Hawks, she 
knew that adventure was a metaphor for 
life’s ending in death, a school for learn- 
ing to die well—and thereby to live well. 
In the films and novels she taught men to 
be sweet and women to be brave. She 
taught us how to live with risk, die with 
grace, maintain good humor in the 
middle of a shitstorm, and save our asses. 
During the last few years of her life she 
wrote to us several times—greeting us like 
comrades, making us feel that we, too, 


could live her adventure. She died 
working it out to its final resolution. She 
died very well. 


Leigh Brackett was one of the last of a 
vanishing breed, and we mourn the days 
that pass with her passing. O 
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Blood and Guts 


Wrestling the deal to the mat 


An interview with Paul Lynch by Todd McCarthy 


There’s been a fair amount of talk lately 
about how a young film director today 
must not only be able to put a film 
together but must also know how to puta 
deal together. There’s also been some 
note taken of the recent birth of a native 
Canadian film industry, although little 
evaluation of its workings or the results 
so far. 

Paul Lynch is a 32-year-old Canadian 
(though born in Liverpool) who's just 
spent three years putting together, and 25 
days shooting, his second feature film, 
Blood and Guts. Throughout the 
Seventies, Lynch has made several short 
films, some for Canadian television, 
followed Bob Guccione around the 
world for months filming a documentary 
on the Penthouse publisher, directed an 
episode of Petrocelli for American 
television, worked as a graphic artist for 
advertising agencies and, in 1975, 
directed his first feature, The Hard Part 


Todd McCarthy is a west-coast freelance 
writer. 
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Begins. 

Like Hard Part, which grittily 
chronicled the difficulties of a small-time 
country western singer, Blood and Guts 
examines the lives of those who provide 
entertainment for the working class while 
at the same time struggling to escape the 
contraints of the lower-class milieu 
themselves. In this case, the “en- 
tertainment” is professional wrestling and 
the dramatic conflict is found between an 
aging star, played by Bill Smith, and a 


young comer, played by Brian Patrick 
Clarke, as the two compete for pre- 
eminence in the ring and with Micheline 
Lanctét. As original screenwriter Joseph 
McBride describes it, “Blood and Guts is 
Design for Living set in the world of pro 
wrestling.” 

The long, tortuous road Blood and 
Guts traveled from idea to completion is 
not necessarily representative of the state 
of the business today, but it is hopefully 
interesting as a case history and in- 
structive as to what a little-known 
director goes through and how one 
particular film came to be made in 
Canada. 

Blood .and Guts. was first shown 
publicly in the Marché at the 1978 Cannes 
Film Festival and was an official entry at 
the Montreal Film Festival this Sep- 
tember. 


What was the genesis of Blood and Guts? 
I was walking around Westwood 

checking out bookstores for another 

project when I saw Pumping Iron, which I 


Paul Lynch, gutsy director 


thought was a really great title for 
something. Next to it was a book about 
wrestling based on Gorgeous George. I 
started to check on the rights to Gorgeous 
George and it turned out that the author 
of the book had already sold the rights. 
After several rewrites, his book turned 
into The One and Only. 

At the same time, I asked my agent at 
the time, Robbie Wald, if he had any 
writers I could talk to about working ona 
project. He suggested a couple of people, 
one of whom was Joe McBride of Variety. 
We met at the Brown. Derby and talked 
about two projects, one of them about 
wrestling. This was April, 1975. After a 
few weeks of talking, Joe and I went out 
and met Mildred Burke, who has a gym 
and all these women wrestlers in Encino. 
She was very nice and introduced us to a 
few of her “talented” young girls, up-and- 
coming wrestlers. They all looked like the 
kind of girls who would be wrestlers. She 
had them booked out everywhere, all 
across the States. She told us about 
wrestling and from that we started to doa 
screenplay, which came out to about 120 
pages. It got sent around to all the studios 
and to some independent producers, but 
nothing happened. 

In the meantime, I was flying back and 
forth between California and Canada, 
where I was doing TV shows. It’s typical 
of the way these things happen that we 
had pretty much given up making an 
effort to push the project when we finally 
got a break. At a wedding party in the 
spring of 1976, Wolf Schmidt, the head of 
Atlas Films, happened to tell a friend of 
Joe’s that he wanted to make a wrestling 
film. The friend got Wolf and Joe together 
and Wolf said he either wanted to 
complete a wrestling film a New York 
producer had started, or make his own 
from scratch. Shortly thereafter Wolf 
gave us a letter of intent to put up half the 
budget, about $200,000, and to distribute 
the picture. Though he wasn’t ultimately 
involved in the production, Wolf, who 
was recently named in a fraud suit in- 
volving 20th Century-Fox and DeLuxe 
Color, was the catalyst for how the film 
got made. In Toronto over Christmas 
1976-77, John Hunter, who produced The 
Hard Part Begins, suggested I look up 
Peter O'Brian, whom I'd never met but 
who had produced a film called Love at 
First Sight, and who was basically a 
production manager, a guy who rose 
through the ranks from a.d.(assistant 
director) upwards in Canada. I gave him 
the first draft script and he said, “I know 
somebody who's got $200,000.” I said, 
“Here's the letter from Wolf Schmidt for 
U.S. distribution and $200,000.” As luck 
had it, he was coming down for Filmex in 
March 1977 because of Love at First 
Sight. So when he came down, John 
Hunter, Peter O'Brian, Joe and I went 
over and it was confirmed that Wolf 
Schmidt was for real. The other $200,000 


was to come from a Canadian company 
called Quadrant, which is run by David 
Perlmutter. It functions as a financing 
house to producers for films. When we 
got the deal almost together with Wolf, 
Wolf fell out. It wasn’t a definite no, it’s 
just the phones were never answered, he 
was never there. The Passover Plot had 
just come out. 

How does Quadrant function? Does it 
always obtain financing from the CFDC 
(Canadian Film Development Cor- 
poration)? 

They have functioned in the past with 
the Canadian-English co-production 
agreement and also with tax shelter 
financing. They don’t always have money 
from the CFDC in _ their pictures. 
Quadrant has produced, | believe, four 
pictures, Sunday in the Country, It 
Seemed Like a Good Idea atthe Time, 
Find the Lady, and they were involved 
with Sandy Howard in The Neptune 
Factor. They were co-producers with an 
English outfit on three pictures made in 
England, two by Andy Sinclair. They 
were also involved, in the early days, 
with Bob Clarke, who did Black 
Christmas, Children Shouldn't Play with 
Dead Things and Dead of Night. It all 
adds up to nine or ten films, none of 
which had done remarkably well for 
them, although they made a little money 
back in foreign sales. 

David needed a picture and Blood and 
Guts sounded pretty good. But we go 
back to January, when Peter said, “I'll 
take it to the CFDC, but I need a 
Canadian writer involved.” Joe and I 
knew that another rewrite was called for 
and the CFDC, to become involved 
financially, needed a Canadian writer on 
the picture, so Joe agreed to bring aboard 
John Hunter, who was respected in 
Canada for having written and produced 
The Hard Part Begins and for producing 
A Sweeter Song. John did it as a personal 
favor to me, but since he was deeply 
involved in a very personal writing 
project at the time, he wanted Bill Gray to 
help out as well. Bill did a redraft and, 
basically, all he changed in the picture 
was the ending, which Joe had been 
rewriting as well. Bill finally, with 
constant meetings with John Hunter, did 
a final draft, and then John did some 
work on the final draft and it went to the 
CFDC as a Joe McBride-Bill Gray-John 
Hunter screenplay. 

Who does it go to at the CFDC? 

It goes to several script readers. It went 
with a letter from Peter O'Brian, who had 
just done “Love at First Sight,” which was 
quite successful, saying, “I want to 
produce it. John Hunter, who has been 
involved in the writing, is my co- 
producer on the picture, and Paul Lynch, 
who directed Hard Part, is the director. 
Will you come in?” They said yes. So 
with that Peter O'Brian went to 
Perlmutter and Perlmutter - said, 


“Maybe.” 

Even though Wolf Schmidt was now 
out of the picture, were you going to the 
CFDC specifically for $200,000 in 
matching funds? 

Yes, for matching funds in a $400,000 
picture. What the CFDC needed was a 
Canadian distributor. Luck came into it 
again. One day when I happened to be in 
Montreal on other business, I took an 
hour out to go to Cinepix, which had 
distributed The Hard Part Begins. | met 
with John Dunning and Ivan Reitman, 
who had just co-produced National 
Lampoon's Animal House at Universal. 
He'd had good success with Shivers and 
reasonable success with the follow-up 
Rabid, so he was thinking in B-movie 
terms, I think, and they liked the title 
Blood and Guts. They read the script and 
they said they’d come in as a distributor. 
That clinched the deal, I think, for David 
Perlmutter because the Quadrant people 
got together and said, “We've got a 
distributor and we've got the CFDC, let's 
make the movie.” 

As soon as you had this commitment 
from them, how much money did you 
have? 

We had in actual fact $150,000 from 
the CFDC, I think Cinepix was willing to 
come in for $50,000, and David was 
going to provide the rest. 

Presumably $200,000? 

Presumably. That’s what we were 
talking about earlier. In the end, it turned 
out that Cinepix did not come into the 
picture because David decided to go 
ahead without them so that he could 
barter later, get better terms, and _ it 
turned out that the picture came in at 
$700,000 total budget. It was only long 
after shooting was finished that I learned 
that David had sold off part of the film to 
Mel Simon and that this is how he had 
been able to increase the budget. In return 
for a certain unspecified investment, Mel 
Simon gained control of the U.S. 
distribution rights. David retained 
Canada and world sales. 

What we needed then was a really good 
actor, a guy who is physical and is good, 
and John Hunter came up with the idea of 
Bill Smith. He knew Bill Smith the same 
way | did, from all those B movies Bill 
had made, always playing a villain, and 
saw through to the fact that Bill had the 
capacity to be a better actor. I knew him 
as a better actor because I had seen him in 
Run, Angel, Run, where he was allowed 
to show some humanity. Bill had turned 
down another wrestling picture, the TV 
movie Mad Bull, because he didn’t like 
the script, but he really liked ours a lot, so 
he said he would do it. 

Weren't you restricted to very limited 
American participation? 

There’s a point system the Canadians 
work on and there are so many points 
allowed for director, producers, writers, 
stars, what have you, and within our ten 
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The Greatest 100% Wrestling Movie Of All Time 


Blood and Guts is, coincidentally, the same basic story as 
Hooper—a self consciously Hawksian improvisation about a 
group of unruly, eccentric professionals (wrestlers in B&G, 
stuntmen in Hooper) who hang about on the Highway of Life 
and on the fringes of Society and pass the time bickering and 
barroom brawling and, alternately, waxing sentimental and 
repressing an orgy, they adore each other that much. Between 
the fisticuffs and the bearhugs occurs a whiskey shot of a 
story, in the dramatic tension between the old pro and his 
eager young cohort, who is threatening to take over. An all- 
male A Star Is Born. 

Now, let me say that Blood and Guts is superior in every 
way to Hooper. There is a tenderness in Paul Lynch’s 
direction of B&G, whereas Hooper's Hal Needham is sloppy 
beyond cynicism. There are lovely characterizations in B&G, 
while Hooper asks its star presences to amble across the screen 
mugging and learn their lines over lunch. There is the drama 
of the ring in B&G, for the actors do their own pratfalls. 
Hooper throws its central conceit to the wind; ironically, 
Needham cuts away to a cheating long shot each time one of 
his actor “stuntmen” begins a fancy trick, allowing him to slip 
ina real Hollywood stunt artist when the danger begins. 

But Hooper has Burt Reynolds and Blood and Guts doesn't. 
As of September, 1978, Hooper is the Number One Box Office 
movie in the US. Blood and Guts, shot on the Ontario road 
and financed in part by the Canadian Film Development 
Corporation, is looking to locate an American distributor. 
Good luck to it. 

Ican recall only three mat sequences ever in film. The worst 
was the maudlin conclusion to Requiem for a Heavyweight, 
Rod Serling’s multi-Emmy-winner, carried from Playhouse 90 
to the screen, where Anthony Quinn’s over-the-hill boxer is 
“reduced to” wrestling, a metaphor for Disgrace. I won't 
accept that. 

Second: some grade-C feature c. 1950 in which Gorgeous 
George, an early effete wrestler becomes enmeshed with 
criminals. Can some film buff please supply the missing title? 

The best was main event fare: a staged tug-of-war in 
Mighty Joe Young between the super ape and a chorus line of 
1948’s greatest pro grapplers, led, I believe, by Killer 
Kowalski himself. It was positively mythic, Cyclops versus 
the sailors of Odysseus, and it concluded with the wrestlers 
pulled into a Danteesque moat. Mighty Joe retained his 
heavyweight championship. 

The wrestlers win in Blood and Guts, all of them, and the 
film takes the golden belt with the rubied buckle as the 
greatest 100% wrestling movie of all time, though a bit by 
default. The sequences in the ring are a little too shoe-string 


budget, too Bressonian, to give non-believers the whiff of the 
arena, the feel of Dionysiac carnival which makes great 
wrestling. Only once, when Jungle Boy is about to tangle with 
a masked, sieg-heiling Teuton (actually Dandy Dan in 
disguise) is there a hint of that special excitement of having 
World War II fought again before our very eyes. 

What works best in B&G is the out-of-the-ring intimacy, 
the ensemble play between the actors. William Smith, the 
most hated person in North America in 1977 after starring as 
the eyepatched villain on television’s Rich Man Poor Man, 
comes back strong to be booed in the B&G arena as the 
blonde-wigged beast, Dandy Dan; yet in his dressing room, he 
slips into an Irish brogue and dreams of Florida retirement. 
Director Paul Lynch pits Smith’s grizzled, Hugh O’Brienish 
facade against “the kid’, the Jungle Boy (Brian Clarke), a 
strong. country lad with short Explorer Scout hair who 
becomes, to Dandy Dan's chagrin, the new behemoth of the 
ring. Placed between them is veteran Québécoise actress 
Micheline (Duddy Kravitz) Lanctét. As Lucky, she sticks to 
the road and takes a punch and handles all the slightly 
babyish men; she is a very direct tribute to the sturdy women 
who populate the movies of the late Howard Hawks. Around 
his threesome, Paul Lynch sprinkles two midgets—twin 
diminutive Casanovas—and, my favorite character, a gentle 
black wrestler, Vince (Vincent Bright), who spends his days 
smoking his pipe and reading exotic books about plant- 
growing and spaceships landing in the Andes. (I can see him 
hooking up with Old Moses on the porches of The Searchers.) 

An ex-colleague of mine, Joseph McBride, author of books 
on Welles and Hawks and co-author of the definitive study of 
John Ford, is the person credited with the original story of 
Blood and Guts and one-third ownership of the screen play. It 
seems therefore reasonable to find McBride responsible for the 
tiny script problems—an overload of pseudo-Fordian blarney 
in Dandy Dan’s role and a road manager, Red Henkel (Henry 
Beckman), too good-hearted for this earth. But McBride 
deserves credit for B&G’s true virtue’s: the charmingly written 
characters, which prove that a “B” picture can have grace and 
intelligence, and the genuine affection for the dog-eared 
wrestling profession, an easy target for puerile caricature. 

Best of all, McBride never tries to “expose” wrestling, and 
the best-kept secret of the profession remains carefully and 
respectfully guarded by the filmmakers and actors of Blood 
and Guts. Is wrestling real or fake? I still don’t know. 


Gerald Peary is a co-editor of Women and the Cinema and 
The Classic American Novel and the Movies. He is film critic 
for Boston's Real Paper, and Take One's Book Editor. 


points we were allowed Joe, who is 
American, and two American actors, and 
that’s it. Also, by the time we started the 
picture, ACTRA, which is the equivalent 
of the Screen Actors Guild in Canada, 
had said, “No more than two Americans 
in any Canadian picture,” and they were 
forcing this issue onto producers at that 
time. In fact, they only wanted us to have 
one American, Bill Smith, which obliged 
us to look for a Canadian to play the 
young kid. We took an ad in the paper 
and asked for professionals, non- 
professionals, anybody with a good 
body. I saw at least thirty actors and at 
least fifty people none of whom could act 
his way out of a paper bag, so we showed 
ACTRA the tests and said, “It’s just 
impossible,” so they said, “Okay, get 
your kid from America.” We finally 
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found Brian Patrick Clarke, who had the 
best total combination—collegiate age, 
good looks, wrestling ability—he was an 
athlete, he’d played pro football for a 
year. The only thing he’d done before was 
Eleanor and Franklin, in which he played 
one of the president's sons. 

Micheline Lanct6t came into the picture 
because, when I was talking to Cinepix, I 
was reminded that her name is worth 
quite a bit in French Canada. She was 
quite busy at the time, having just 
finished the Chabrol film, Blood 
Relatives, and she was shooting a CBC 
pilot at the same time as Blood and Guts, 
which meant we could only use her on 
about 16 of our 25 shooting days. But 
everyone was very pleased when she 
joined the film, because she’s one of the 
very best Canadian actresses. Henry 


Beckman plays the fourth lead. He’s well- 
known in Hollywood, but he was born in 
Canada and still works there.a lot. 

When did you get the green light for 
filming? 

We were on about the ninth draft of the 
script, we'd been in casting and pre- 
production for a month, and finally got 
the go-ahead on August 15th to start 
shooting on August 22nd, one week later! 
By the 15th we had signed a crew, had 
most of the picture cast, and started 
casting the smaller parts. Bill Gray, who’s 
cut practically all my films, came aboard 
as editor. But, of course, he was already 
one of the writers. A week before 
shooting began, all the writers and I had a 
conference in Toronto. Now, the rule of 
thumb is, in any movie you make, you 
try not to have three writers and, if you 


One week to learn 
to wrestle like pros. 
They learned fast. 


do have three writers, you don’t have a 
conference with all three, because it just 
ain’t going to work. Everybody has a 
certain amount of ego, writers tend to 
have more than most, and it just clashes. 
The problem was, we had a week instead 
of, ideally, a month to work on the script 
together, a week during which we also 
had to do final casting and preproduc- 
tion. John had thousands of production 
details to take care of, and I had to do 
things like finding midget wrestlers, so it 
wasn't an easy week. It was also the only 
time available to Bill Smith and Brian 
Clarke to learn to wrestle like 
professionals. They learned fast. 

We started to shoot on August 22nd in 
Hamilton, Ontario, for a week, and we 
then spent four weeks in Brantford, where 
I'd shot The Hard Part. Hamilton is a 
steel town, primarily, and looks a lot like 
Pittsburgh. Brantford, which is twenty 
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uts 


Bill Smith in Blood & G 


Brian Clarke and Micheline Lanctét, bloody stars 


minutes away, looks like Columbus, 
Ohio. It’s Middle America, which is what 
we wanted. 

Did you make an effort to make it look 
like the U.S. instead of Canada, or at 
least disguise that it was Canada? 

We made a most definite effort to 
disguise that it was Canada at all costs. I 
just wanted a picture that took place in 
certain fictional towns somewhere in 
North America. I didn’t want to say 
Canada, I didn’t want to say the States, 
except I wanted to indicate the States 
occasionally by a little bit of American 


flag or colored license plates, but never 
come out and blatantly say, “We are in 
the States.” We use U.S. names like 
Johnstown, but it isn’t necessarily 
Johnstown in the U.S., it’s just John- 
stown. 

Was this at all a complicated issue in 
terms of the CFDC? 

It really wasn’t. The CFDC prefers that 
you make a picture in Canada and call it 
Canada, but they don’t object terribly if 
you make a successful picture and fake it. 
A good half of Outrageous takes place in 
New York, and they shot one week in 


Festival Fever in the Land of the Beaver 


The third annual Toronto Festival of Festivals opened 
Sept. 14 with a bigger bang than anyone had expected. The 
overflow opening night crowd jammed every conceivable 
corner of the Elgin theatre, causing festival organizers Bill 
Marshall and Wayne Clarkson to marvel at the zeal of 
Toronto filmgoers. (At one point during the festival 
Marshall was overheard muttering, “We may have to 
shoot them...”) 


Credit is due the promotional talents of Montreal 


producer Robert Lantos, whose film, In Praise of Older 
Women, had its world premiere opening night. More credit 
is perhaps due the Ontario Censor Board and its much- 
publicized efforts to eliminate certain objectionable scenes 
from the film. Only 30 seconds were actually cut, causing 
some to wonder why they bothered. 

Advance publicity on the film’s erotic content proved 
largely self-serving. In Praise of Older Women was not a 
critical success, although most Canadian critics were 
careful to point out that the film was a “breakthrough for 
the industry.” At last! A movie about sex in the land of the 
maple leaf, mountie and beaver. 

A huge party at Toronto’s City Hall followed the 
screening. Everyone was forced to wait in yet another long 
line to get a drink, which, coupled with the hanging 
streamers and balloons, gave the do a somewhat nostalgic, 
sock-hop atmosphere. Line-ups and near-mob scenes 
characterized most of the screenings, gala and otherwise, 
at the festival. Director Wayne Clarkson attributed the 
crush to “festival fever,” a phenomenon heretofore 
unknown in Canada. Certainly, last month’s World Film 
Festival in Montreal did not attract the crowds. Most films 
there played to empty theaters and only the faithful 
bothered to pay the exorbitant $5.00 entry fee. Tickets at 
the Toronto festival went for a more reasonable $3.00, and 


Valerie Gregory is a reporter for the Montreal Star. 


most people bought passes for the entire week’s screenings 
for $50.00. Toronto is known as a film-going town, and 
the good advance word-of-mouth on a lot of the movies 
(many of which had already shown at other fests or had 
started general release in the States) didn’t hurt. 

Hostilities between Montreal Film Fest director Serge 
Losique and Toronto’s Marshall seem to be erupting into 
something close to open war. Losique’s refusal to forward 
the prints of four films to the Toronto festival, and his 
denial that his actions contravened the wishes of the films’ 
producers (of The Glass Cell, Elective Affinities, As a 
Turtle on its Back and La Journée de Crystal) prompted 
Marshall to call him a liar during a Toronto press con- 
ference. 

While Losique has not adequately explained his reasons 
for withholding the screening materials, one informed film 
distributor was quick to point out that the Toronto 
organizers have not always been entirely cooperative 
themselves. According to the distributor, the prints of two 
Belgian films, Hotel Locarno and The Paradise Lost were 
not forwarded to the Montreal festival as requested by 
their producers. Instead, Bill Marshall insisted that they 
have their world premiere in Toronto, which disallowed 
their being screened at the International Film Market in 
Montreal. 

The conflict is not likely to subside quickly. The 
Toronto organizers insist they will make a formal com- 
plaint to the Federation of World Film Festivals in Paris, an 
organization to which both festivals belong. Wayne 
Clarkson is also determined to bring Losique’s conduct up 
when the Canadian government decides which festival will 
get the most money next year. Whether the government 
agencies responsible for funding the festivals will take this 
squabble seriously remains to be seen. 

The Festival closed with the Canadian Film Awards. The 
less said about that, the better. 
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“The best 
yearbook of 
photos and 
facts on films 
in America” 


—Variety 
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“We made a most definite effort to disguise 
that it was Canada at all costs.” 


New York—the rest was shot in Canada, 
but they keep saying ‘New York.” They 
don’t mind that as there’s a Canadian 
involvement in it. In Blood and Guts we 
have them come across the border to 
Canada at some point, which is normal. 
Wrestlers go both sides of the border, so 
there's no problem. 

They don't mind if you cover up license 
plates and flags? 

Not at all. 

Is there a distinction in Canada bet- 
ween what we refer to in the States as a 
union and non-union crew? 

Very much so. There is a union, just as 
there is in the States, IATSE. It’s in 
Toronto. We had a non-union crew. 
More and more pictures are being shot in 
Canada non-union. The only thing that’s 
primarily union in Canada is com- 
mercials. The bigger pictures are union, 
of course, but there aren’t that many of 
those. Most of the pictures made up there 
are between $500,000 and $1 million, and 
they're non-union. 

It's clear that Canada is interested in 
increasing the amount of domestic film 
production. Having made a couple of 
pictures there now, what do you think 
they could do to make the climate even 
more attractive to make pictures there? 
Obviously, there are a lot of people, both 
in Canada and the United States, who 
want to make movies but can't. 

I think they should just publicize what 
is available up there more than they do. 
But the trouble at the moment is that the 
CFDC is undecided as to what direction it 
will be heading in. The CFDC has a new 
head in Michael McCabe. There have 
been rumors that the CFDC may go into 
TV movies, may stay in features, may not 
stay in features ... they're all rumors 
because nobody knows. 

Do you think the CFDC is the key to 
the picture in Canada? 

It certainly is. Without question, if the 
CFDC closes up shop on films, it will hurt 
the industry a great deal. It’s a good 
source of money and it’s backed a number 
of pictures, few of which have been really 
successful, it’s true. They make a lot of 
pictures that nobody sees. They’re made 
for all the right reasons because they try 
to give everybody a shooting chance. For 
the longest time it was a terrific climate 
for new filmmakers, student filmmakers, 
but I think the problem is that you really 
shouldn't expect any given student right 
out of film school to do a feature, I don’t 
think it’s fair to let them, I think they hurt 
themselves more than anybody else. 

They used to have a program—it's still 
happening, but less so—which was the 
low-budget program. It was — great 
because, at its height, the CFDC would 
invest forty per cent, the private investor 


got to take his money out first, and then 
the CFDC took twenty-five per cent up to 
$150,000. It was a great deal for new guys 
with scripts. The problem was that most 
of them weren't ready to make a picture, 
so they chose bad material, didn’t do it 
too well and, besides wasting money, also 
hurt themselves. There were several 
instances of that. There were also a 
couple of instances of low-budgets being 
relatively good, but not commercial. 
Other instances of one or two low- 
budgets—I think they made nineteen— 
being commercial but not very good. By 
commercial, I mean in foreign sales. The 
one that seemed to transcend them all was 
Outrageous, which was made under that 
program for $165,000 and was both 
critically and commercially successful. It 
took them twenty films to get there, but 
they gave a shot to Dick Benner, who had 
never made a film before but who had 
written it, and it put Canada on the map 
in the sense that Outrageous was a 
Canadian movie and it came out of the 
low-budget program, strangely enough, 
not out of the big-budget program. 

Is there anything in the current 
structure of the CFDC that you think 
could be changed that would facilitate 
filmmaking in Canada? 

Just more communication between 
filmmakers and the CFDC. They have 
been trying to do that. 

How monolithic is it? Is it possible to 
get in there and deal with people in a 
constructive way? 

Yes, but it's getting tougher and 
tougher for new talent because the low- 
budget program was cut short. It hasn't 
been destroyed yet, it isn’t gone, but they 
don’t make that many movies. They used 
to do, I think, six a year, three French, 
three English; they don’t do that any- 
more, they make one or two. So now 
you're dealing in big budget, and what 
that depends on is having some sort of a 
track record. Up to a year or so ago, you 
used to be able to go in with no real track 
record and get a picture. Canada was not 
into movies in a big way, they set up this 
government agency, they put some good 
people in it, and they were learning the 
ropes, making and financing films, and 
they blew it. They're getting to a point 
now where it’s tougher for new talent to 
get a break, but if you've been around, as 
maybe ten to twenty directors in Canada 
have, and the CFDC stays the same, 
there'll be a lot more Canadian films. 
Canada’s a good place for tax shelters and 
is likely to remain so, but let's stop 
abusing it, let's stop making Italian- 
Canadian co-productions and shooting 
them all in Italy, or England, or 
wherever. Still observe some rules, play 
by the rules. 


Montreal Madness 


Paul Chomedey, Sieur de Maisonneuve 
discovered Montreal in the middle of the 
17th century. It continues to be discov- 
ered by visitors every year as the “Paris of 
North America.” Europeans say that 
Montreal is just like an American city, 
without the muggings. In any case, home 
of Expo ‘67, the Olympics and the World 
Film Festival, Montreal always manages 
to make the headlines for one reason or 
another. 

As this article goes to press, Henry 
Fonda, Shelley Winters, Barry Newman, 
Susan Clark, James Franciscus and Ava 
Gardner, working on a $5.3 million 
disaster movie called City on Fire, are 
vying for space in the gossip columns 
with Lino Ventura and Angie ‘Police- 
woman” Dickinson, who are appearing in 
a movie thriller called Labyrinth. 

When they leave town, director Claude 
Lelouch is due in, scouting for locations 
for his next film, to be shot on location in 
Montreal. 

Director George Kaczender is waiting 
for Robert Mitchum to star in his latest 
movie Agency, while the production staff 
of the movie are busy negotiating with 
the Olympic Stadium to get permisson to 
use the Big O as a location for the movie 


Running, being shot on location in 
Toronto, New York and Montreal. 
Michael Douglas is the executive 


producer for that film, plus, will star in it, 
opposite Susan Anspach. 

Film folk are still talking about 
secretive Robert Altman who directed 
Paul Newman in the movie Quintet, shot 
entirely on location last winter on 
snowbound Terre Des Hommes, the 
former site of Expo ‘67. The subject 
matter of that film is supposed to be top 
secret, but I did manage to find out that 
the plot revolves around the last few 
people to survive on earth. Co-starring 
with Newman is Swedish actress Bibi 
Andersson. The entire cast and crew have 
been sworn to total secrecy. 

If you’re coming to town and would 
like to drop in on a film set, you might 
call Astral Bellevue Pathé or Cinepix, two 
local production companies. If they’re not 
making the film, they'll certainly know 
who is. 

The National Film Board of Canada, 
world-renowned for its work in 
documentaries and animation, is located 
on Céte de Liesse Road, and has the most 


Thomas Schnurmacher is television and 
entertainment columnist for the Montreal 
Gazette, and he can be heard 4 times daily 
on radio station CJAD. 


A film lover’s guide 


By Thomas Schnurmacher 


easily memorized telephone number in 
the film business—333-3333. Their public 
relations staff will be more than pleased 
to forego their coffee-break in order to 
guide you through the maze of govern- 
ment corriders decorated in early Red 
Tape. 

The first-run theatres are located in the 
downtown area as they are in most cities. 


wa 
LEGEND 


1. National Film Board 11. Limelight 

2. Sir George Williams 12. Dunn’s 

3. Outremont Cinema 13. Dankoff's 

4. Cinema V 14. La Nuit Magique 
5. Seville 15. Darwin’s 

6. Cinémathéque Québecoise 16. Marquis de Sade 
7. Cinéma Paralléle 17. Les Halles 

8. Régine’s 18. Chez Delmo 

9. Disco 1234 19. Thursday’s 

10. Le Privé 


You might venture over to the east end to 
see a favourite French film. Your rusty 
high-school French will not only be 
helpful in Montreal, it might even be a 
downright godsend. 

For film fans on a budget, the Con- 
servatory of Cinematographic Art shows 
films almost every night at the Sir George 
Williams campus of Concordia 
University at 1455 de Maisonneuve, for 
the grand admission price of $1.00. 

There are three repertory houses in 
town. The Outremont is located at 1248 
Bernard Street West, and shows French 
movies or American movies with French 
sub-titles. The Cinema V on Sherbrooke 
Street West and the Seville Theatre on St. 
Catherine Street West show American 
films a few weeks after their first-run 


the 


engagements. Admission at rep 
houses is $1.75 to $2.00 per film. 
Don’t forget the Cinémathéque 


Québécoise which shows Canadian and 
European films, for the most part 


screening at the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
1700 St. Denis Street in the heart of the 
Latin Quarter, after dark home of nearly 
every French film student in town. 


The Cinéma Paralléle at 3682 St. 
Laurent shows 16mm films and shorts 
that would often never see the light of day 
in Montreal if not for this co-op. 

Of course even the most die-hard film 
freak cannot watch films 24 hours a day, 
especially in Montreal where there is so 
much else to do. 

Mark Twain once said that you 
couldn’t throw a stone in Montreal 
without hitting a church window. That 
was before the advent of discos. 

Disco Fever started in Montreal way 
before John Travolta put on a white suit. 
The producers of disco music in the 
United States often send their latest disco 
product to Montreal disco deejays asking 
them to try out the songs on the Montreal 
dancing public. If Montrealers boogie to 
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CANNES SUR LE ST. LAURENT (aka Mon- 
treal)—The second annual Festival des 
Films du Monde had an opening that 
shouldn’t happen to a dog, let alone to 
Serge Losique, the diminutive Festival 
organizer the press promptly dubbed 
Napoléon, although many maintained 
size had nothing to do with it. 

The sparsely attended 5:30 p.m. 
Ouverture began with M. Losique in- 
troducing Alain Delon, who as head of 
the Festival jury, declared everything 
open and running. The _projectionist 
appeared to be of a different mind 
altogether—the starting frames of 
Truffaut’s new La Chambre Verte had 
half the audience wondering how much 
more Impressionistic Truffaut could get 
and the other half vociferously shouting 
Focus! It was in any case a singularly 
dreary Truffaut by way of Henry James 
with the director himself doing his 
damndest—no kidding—in the lead. 


EIGHT FILMS LATER— —_ Discouragement 
and sniffles creep up on the viewer who will 
shut himself away from one of the loveliest 
Montreal Augusts in recent memory. A 
bit cool, but summer nevertheless, and 
that’s what counts to Montrealers. Le 
Parisien 5 multicinema where all the 
official screenings were held proved even 
cooler, climatisé to a remarkable degree. 
European dignitaries started appearing in 
the reserved seat area in topcoats and 


A film lover's guide 


the music, the record receives world-wide 
promotion. If not—it’s back to the 
drawing board and the recording studio. 
The jet-set likes of Alain Delon, Tom 
Jones, Carole Laure, Burton Cummings 
and politicos of every stripe flock to 
Régine’s, Montreal nitery at the Hyatt 
Regency Hotel. Membership is $350. per 
year, but even if you are not the proud 
possessor of the art deco membership 
“carte,” the club will see fit to let you in 
on a night that they are not too crowded 
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laprugs, and poorly stifled coughs 
wracked the slower moments of several 
early films. The Canadians had the bad 
luck of opening with their lamest entry 
Power Play, a kind of ‘Wild in the Streets 
Goes to a Coup d'Etat.” It was difficult to 
distinguish the coughs from the outright 
gasps at Peter O’Toole’s participation in a 
production of this calibre. The only U.S. 
entry, George Schaefer's adaptation of 
Ibsen’s Enemy of the People (starring 
Steve McQueen), left the audience 
sounding like Garbo doing the last days 
of Camille. A studio flak assured all and 
sundry that it would do well at colleges, 
and a local wag added, “Small colleges”. 
But it was left for Serge (War and 
Peace) Bondartchouk to bring out the 
Magic Mountain-size whoops and croaks 
with The Steppe, a madly revisionist look 
at Chekhov. There’s acting in The Steppe 
that makes you think you hear thespian 
feet heavily treading the boards. The eyes 
that roll, the palsied heads that shake, the 
holy choirs that sing. Italian peasants in 
movies sing light opera but Soviet 
peasants sing only the national anthem. 


A TURTLE ON ITS BACK—At last a good 
movie, visible even through a slight 
hangover haze (due to the previous 
evening’s festivities at Régine’s disco). 
Imagine a comedy about a man with 
writer's cramp. Maybe you shouldn't. La 
Tortue sur le dos directed by Luc Beraud, 


Alain Delon 


(every night). Admission for non- 
members is $5.00 during the week and 
$8.00 on the weekend. That does not 
include drinks which go for $4.40 each 
which includes tax, but does not include 
the tip. It takes considerable strength of 


.-character-not to-tip-the tuxedo-clad-snob 


waiters at Régine’s. 

A night at Régine’s is not exactly cheap 
entertainment, but who knows, you 
might be dancing next to a star. Then 
again, you might not. 

Another downtown hotspot is Disco 
1234, appropriately located at 1234 
Mountain Street. It has the best light 


Not A Dry Nose in the House: A Report 


is the sort of movie that deserves the 
attention it most likely won't get because 
its world is too small, the key of its 
humor too disarmingly minor. 

Starring Jean-Francois Stévenin as the 
writer and Bernadette Lafont as_ his 
comprehending wife who finally leaves 
him, La Tortue has a very good first hour 
most notable for its pacing—a series of 
short clipped scenes where nothing is 
allowed to play too long. We see in 
minute detail the subterfuges the writer 
concocts to explain, justify, expiate his 
inability to reproduce his critical and 
popular success of six years ago. He sits at 
his table, re-arranging his manuscript, 
doing light editing, reading all the papers, 
dusting his library, writing friends, 
masturbating quickly. 

Stévenin is astutely persuasive as a man 
on the creative skids, managing to retain 
part of our sympathy even when he’s 
being an utter shit toward his wife, but 
when she leaves him we become as ob- 
sessed with her as he does simply because 
Bernadette Lafont takes half our attention 
with us when she goes, along with her 
long sardonic face and faultless timing. 

But what chance has a film like this? It’s 
got no big stars, no redeeming political 
message, no real titillation. And how the 
hell would you bill a film about a man 
with writer's block? ‘See the heartache, 
the impotence, the broken pencils.” 


CLOGGED Up—The eagerly awaited big 
winner this year at Cannes, The Clog 
Tree (directed by Ermanno Olmi), had its 
North American debut at the Festival. 
Appearing hors concours, it drew some of 
the largest and most respectful crowds of 
any Festival selection. About four 
peasant families in northern Italy at the 
turn of the century, Clog Tree takes for 
its plot the four seasons and a very long 
year it proves to be as we see the various 
careworn faces performing the simple 


Will Aitken is a Montreal-based writer 
teacher and poet, and is Take One's 
Assistant Editor. 


show this side of Studio 54 in New York 
and attracts many of Montreal’s models 
and sports personalities. 

1234 is no ordinary disco. It was built 
on the site of a former funeral parlour, 
and you actually dance in what used to be 
the chapelitself, complete with the old 
organ and stained glass windows in 
gothic setting. Must be seen to be 
believed. 

For dancing in a more intimate boite, 
there’s Le Privé on Bishop Street. It’s 
small, cozy and has the most readily 
available backgammon tables in town. 

If you're in the mood for a setting that 


from the Montreal Film Festival 


photogenic things—reaping, sowing, 
singing, praying—that Italian peasants do 
when confronted with a name director. 
It's one of those quietly lyrical movies 
you don’t feel you're perhaps good 
enough to sit through. There was no 
exodus from the screening I attended, just 
a steady stealthy march toward the exits 
after the first two or three seasons. 


TOUT LE MONDE—Montreal is billed a 
World Film Festival (Variety calls it a 
multinational) but many who attended 
were initially surprised at how French the 
world seemed. US critics were par- 
ticularly dismayed by the number of 
French films screened without subtitles 
and the number of other foreign films 
shown with French subtitles. 

France led the official competition with 
six entries, not to mention a special 
program of ten features and five shorts 
called Présence du cinéma francais. The 
French directors who made it to Mon- 
treal, certainly long accustomed to the 
theoretical eccentricities of Paris critics, 
were nevertheless somewhat taken aback 
by the chauvinistic vagaries of the 
burgeoning Quebec film press. Press 
conferences for films from France 
frequently turned into out-and-out at- 
tacks on the directors and stars, or just as 
often the Quebec critics forgot the 
présence du cinéma frangais entirely and 
wrangled interminably among them- 
selves. 

This ill-concealed animosity toward 
France on the part of the Quebec press 
may have something to do with the fact 
that no Quebec directors were 
represented in the official competition 
(aside from a ghastly short by Jean- 
Claude Labrecque extolling the virtues of 
asbestos mining). Canada, on the other 
hand, had two official entries, plus a 
whole special program out of com- 
petition. 

By midweek Festival organizer Losique 
wasn't helping matters at all by declaring 
the Quebec press as a whole utterly in- 
competent, which improved neither the 


is bilingual and bisexual, trip the light 
fantastic at the Limelight on Stanley 
Street, open on weekdays until 6 in the 
morning. Dunn's on St. Catherine Street 
and Dankoff’s on Peel are your best bets 
for all the all-night munchies. 

If you'd rather talk than dance, the 
music and film crowd hang out at La Nuit 
Magique on St. Paul Street in Old 
Montreal. Tell the doorman you're 
Martin Scorsese or Bulle Ogier, 
whichever is appropriate, and you'll have 
no trouble getting in. 

Either that or slip him a fin. 

Another popular media watering-hole 


general atmosphere of the festival nor, for 
that matter, the general competence of the 
journalists covering it. 


Ph.D. ALERT—There’s a_ splendid 
dissertation just begging to be written on 
the connection between the Young 
German Directors and the thrillers of 
Patricia Highsmith. Last year’s An 
American Friend was Wim Wenders’ 
adaptation of Highsmith’s Ripley's Game. 
This year Hans Geissendorfer, working 
with most of the American Friend crew, 
has come up with The Glass Cell, based 
on a Highsmith novel of the same name. 

A nearly perfect movie, Glass Cell is 
about a man who is not guilty (and who 
but Germans do better these days with 
guilt?). An architect (Helmut Griem) is 
sent to prison for professional negligence 
even though he and his lawyer believe the 
blame should rest elsewhere. After five 
years in prison for a crime he swears he 
did not commit, the architect returns 
home to his wife and child and very 
shortly afterwards murders his wife’s 
lover (his lawyer) and then the only man 
who could place him at the scene of the 
first crime. After all this, at the end of the 
film he is still a man not guilty in the sense 
that he apparently feels no guilt at all for 
the two murders. 

Geissendorfer’s control over his 
material is stronger and surer than 
Wenders’ over American Friend and his 
tone is subtler and more mature as well. 
There’s an emotional edge to Glass Cell 
few films achieve and a look—dark, 
intense, velvety—most cinematographers 
would sell their editors for. 


ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS ADEQUATELY—The 
Closing Ceremonies of the Festival were a 
much glossier affair than the Opening. 
Word seemed to have gotten around— 
particularly among the business people— 
that Monsieur Festival, Serge Losique, 
had managed to pull together, if not yet a 
first-class film festival, at least a bustling 
marketplace where films can and do get 
sold without a lot of senseless quibbling 


is Darwin's Gazebo bar and restaurant on 
Bishop Street, noted for its animated 
conversation and filling Sunday brunch. 

If you want to mingle with the natives 
en francais, try the various boites a 
chansons and sidewalk cafés on St. Denis 
Street in the east-end, or the restaurants 
and bars along Place Jacques-Cartier in 
Old Montreal. 

A favoured French haunt is the 
Marquis de Sade restaurant and bar on 
St. Paul Street. No, it’s not what you're 
thinking. Unfortunately. 

If your Aunt Millie has left you a 
considerable fortune, you might blow it 


SERGE ROCHELEAU 


Serge “Napoleon” Losique 


about relative merit. 

Inside the theatre Alain Delon ap- 
peared with a long white scarf draped 
over the shoulders of the only tuxedo in 
the room that didn’t look rented. An 
effective bit of flash if you happened to 
miss J. Travolta at the Academy Awards 
last spring. 

The Italians were the happiest people in 
the room. Their Ligabue garnered both Le 
Prix Grand des Amériques (best of show) 
and the award for best actor, plus they 
had one popular success, Dino Risi’s 
Primo Amore and one other critical 
success, a beautiful and disturbing 
adaptation of Goethe's The Elective 
Affinities. They promised to come back 
next year with a lot more films and some 
of their big guns, which everyone 
assumes means Fellini alone or his 
equivalent weight in three lesser direc- 
tors. 

Earlier in the week, a reporter had 
asked Claude Chabrol—here for the 
opening of Blood Relatives—how he felt 
about having made “a commercial film.” 
Chabrol had little to answer but remained 
unflappable. He had, he added, no great 
love for film festivals, but he freely 
admitted, “I'd rather be here than in jail.” 


all on the best French meal of your life at 
Les Halles on Crescent Street. This place 
is noted for haute cuisine at haute prices. 
Mick Jagger swears by it when he’s in 
town. 

For the seafood fancier, Montreal 
judges are often seen dining at Chez 
Delmo on Notre Dame Street. Judges 
know good fish when they eat it. 

And for the zenith in salads, try 
Thursday's on Crescent Street. Very chic. 
Very reasonable. Careful of the men’s 
washroom though. It has a two-way 
mirror. 

Wave to the nice man. 
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New Publications 

Theatre and Cinema Architecture (368 
pp./$22.00) is the first book-length 
bibliography on the subject. It is available, 
now, from Gale Research Co., in Detroit 
(313-961-2242). 

The Canadian Motion Picture 
Distributors Association (1 Yonge Street, 
Suite 2207, Toronto, Ontario M5E 1E5; 
416-366-9266) has just released (at no 
charge) a detailed paper entitled Report on 
the Motion Picture Distribution Industry 
in Canada. 

Students of cinema may hav missed the 
premier issue of The Blue Ridge Review 
(P.O. Box 7484, Charlottesville, VA 
22901), which contains (among a lot of 
other good writing) David Minckler’s 
“Theme to a Dream,” notes on a film 
(about Claude Jutra) in progress. 

The Australian Journal of Screen Theory 
is looking for both submissions and sub- 
scriptions (c/o Dept. of General Studies, 
The University of New South Wales, Box 1, 
Post Office, Kensington, 2033, Australia). 
The journal, published twice yearly, is 
interdisciplinary in approach, intending to 
explicate theories of film via detailed film 
analysis rather than ‘‘by meta-theory in the 


abstract.’’ Overseas subscriptions are $12 
(US) a year. 
703 corporations, 2812 subsidiaries, 


affiliates and divisions are listed in The 
National Directory of Arts Support by 
Business Corporations, to be published (at 


$65) early next year by Washington In- 
ternational Arts Letter, P.O. Box 9005, 
Washington, D.C., 20003. 


It’s All Rights, Ma 

Director James Katz has optioned Paul 
Theroux’s novel, Picture Palace. . . John 
Byrum is to direct (and Sissy Spacek, Nick 
Nolte and John Heard star in) the film 
version of Heart Beat: My Life with Jack and 
Neal, about Jack Kerouac and the Beat 
Generation. . . Howard Koch will make 
Pete Axthelm’s book about jockey Steve 
Cauthen, The Kid, into a feature for 
Paramount. . . Edie and Ely Landau, who 
recently bought screen rights to Robert 
Ludlum’s The Holcroft Covenant, have 
now also purchased the same author’s The 
Chancellor Manuscript. . . Garson Kanin’s 
Moviola (about a Hollywood studio 
dynasty) has been sold for development as a 
TV mini-series by David Wolper for Warner 
Bros. and NBC. 


Jerome Lawrence’s biography of the late 
Paul Muni, Actor, is being developed as a 
Broadway musical. 


Hollywood columnist Joe Hyams has sold 
Simon & Schuster on the idea of a novel for 
which Hyams will write the outline and the 
first chapter only. The remaining eight 
chapters will be written by eight movie 
stars. 


American Silent Film by William K. ~ 
Everson. Oxford University Press. 387 
pp. $17.50 cloth. 


A major gap in film scholarship has been 
the lack of a clearly written, compre- 
hensive study of the American pre-sound 
cinema. William K. Everson is one of the 
few people in the world who could have 
attempted, in conscience, the ambitious 
task of filling that gap. He has seen and 
studied the extant prints; and his power 
of recall is nothing short of astounding. | 
remember someone once saying that 
Everson could determine which studio 
produced a film simply by the sound of 
a bullet being fired. The veracity of the 
anecdote is less important than what it 
says about Everson’s vast expertise as a 
film collector, archivist and scholar. 
Everson’s thesis in American Silent 
Film is that“. . .the sound motion picture 
was an entirely different medium from 
the silent motion picture, and not merely 
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the extension of it.” He makes the point 
that in general the tendency in films prior 
to 1920 was to short scenes and rapid 
editing. The films of the 1920s, however, 
took on a distinct “look,” characterized, 
in part, by slower pacing. The films of the 
twenties slowed down more and more as 
the decade progressed. Everson also 
notices that women performers had more 
dominance in the 1920s than in any other 
period of film history. 

One of the most valuable contributions 
of the book is Everson’s discussion of 
neglected directors such as Maurice 
Tourneur, William K. Howard, Herbert 
Brenon and John Collins (Four of John 
Collins’ films were only recently re- 
discovered through the efforts of the 
Eastman House). Everson’s discussion of 
their films provides a more sensible and 
intelligent picture of the silent era than 
has previously been available. He also 
discusses the work of more universally 
acknowledged directors such as Murnau, 


Stroheim, Clarence Brown and John 
Ford. 

Everson has chosen to devote little 
space in the book to the silent comedians 
of the 1920s. He reasons that comedy is 
the most well-documented area of silent 
film and he would prefer to concentrate 
on more neglected areas. D. W. Griffith, 
however, gets a great deal of attention in 
the book. The chapter on Griffith in the 
1920s is particularly illuminating. Ever- 
son attempts to correct the false im- 
pression that most of Griffith's films from 
that decade were both artistically and 
commercially unsuccessful. 

The physical layout of the book 
deserves special mention. Everson has 
included over one hundred and fifty 
stills—many of them quite stunning and 
beautifully reproduced. They illustrate 
the impressive pictorial values that were 
such an important part of the silent film. 
(Unfortunately these values are not 
always present in many of the poor 
quality 16mm prints in circulation.) He 
has grouped the stills into four pictorial 
sections. This proves a wise decision 
because one’s visual attention is not 
distracted by the written text. 

Hollywood's best product from the 
silent period represented a peak in both 
entertainment and aesthetic achievement. 
Likewise, Everson’s book is both en- 
joyable and of obviously lasting value to 
the field of cinema scholarship. Along 
with Kevin Brownlow’s The Parade’s 
Gone By and George Pratt's Spellbound 
in Darkness we now can add American 
Silent Film to the list of indispensable 
works on the era before sound. 

Mario Falsetto 


Mario Falsetto teaches film history and 
criticism at Concordia University in 
Montreal. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald’s Screenplay for 
“Three Comrades” by Erich Maria 
Remarque edited, with an Afterword by 
Matthew J. Bruccoli. Southern Illinois 
University Press 1978. $10.00 cloth, $3.95 


paper. 


A sad and wasted time from his own 
standpoint, the career of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald in Hollywood is usually taken as 
a summarily instructive testament to the 
fate of the Eastern writer lured there by 
studios anxious for intellectual prestige. 
Until now this position has been sup- 
portable (insofar as it is supportable at 
all) through Fitzgerald's uncompleted 
Hollywood novel, The Last Tycoon, 
through his own letters and comments, 
and through the reports of a lot of 
variously partisan witnesses and 
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apologists. In his book, Crazy Sundays, 
Aaron Latham demonstrated that Fitz- 
gerald’s tenure in Hollywood could 
hardly be honestly told as a simple tale of 
genius outmaneuvered by philistinism; 
but, because of legal strictures, Latham 
was unable to reproduce in his book 
much of that which, in the end, con- 
stitutes the only proper evidence: Fitz- 
gerald’s scenarios. Thus the interest in his 
script for Three Comrades finally being 
made available. 

So, is it a vindication of Fitzgerald, or 
an embarrassment to his legacy? It is 
neither. It is the honest product of some 
obviously disciplined work, and 
respectable as such. It demonstrates 
Fitzgerald's willingness to write for the 
camera-eye (all cuts and dissolves are 
marked, for example, and a number of 
more technical camera instructions are 
noted as well), but at the same time it is 
far too long and questionably paced. 
There is a bizarre bit of business in- 
volving representations of the “Pearly 
Gates,” St. Peter and a heavenly switch- 
board manned by an angel, which in 
comparison makes the similar leaden 
whimsy of, for example, Griffith seem 
like a model of modernist under- 
statement. Yet along with this kind of 
regression, Fitzgerald develops within the 
scenario a rather sophisticated musical 
system, whereby all the music _ is 
diegetically motivated (a practice ‘in- 
vented’ by the New Wave). In_ his 
Notebooks, Fitzgerald made a number of 
entries concerning song-titles—what 
songs were being played at certain times 
by certain kinds of people—and his 
accuracy as an historian and reporter in 
this respect is here brought to the film as a 
way of ‘authenticating’ the cultural milieu 
of the characters (or, rather, is brought to 
the scenario, since little of the musical 
cues are included in the film). In sum, 
then, what Fitzgerald produced, and what 
this book reprints, is an entirely workable 
first draft. 

The Afterword by Matthew J. Bruccoli 
addresses itself to some of the trans- 
formations of the script at the hands of E. 
E. Paramore, the film’s credited co- 
scenarist, and Joseph Mankiewicz, the 
producer and Fitzgerald's famous 
nemesis, and in an Appendix some of the 
revisions are printed. The extent of those 
revisions was such that Fitzgerald, upon 
receipt of the final script, estimated it to 
be “mine about 1/3, but all shadows & 
rhythm removed,” and evidently his 
frustrated attachment to the property was 
mostly to those “shadows & rhythms,” 
which are what he rightly thought he was 
hired to provide. As his memos and 
letters indicate, he was aware of MGM's 
practice of having every script routinely 
re-written by others (by ‘specialists’ in 
dialogue or atmosphere or the particular 
genre) and as a policy he consented to it 


F, Scott Fitzgerald 


at the moment he hired himself out to 


them. What he objected to were the 
particular collaborators and their dif- 
ferent conceptions of the project, 
especially those of Paramore, whom he 
had attacked back in 1922 in The 
Beautiful and Damned. But the fetishistic 
investment he had in his script was such 
that probably any revision made by 
someone else would come to be regarded 
as a vulgarization, no matter how sincere 
Fitzgerald might have been in saying he 
welcomed the collaborative process. In 
any event, his predictions of a critical and 
box-office failure to a degree com- 
mensurate to the degree that his own 
script was changed proved mistaken 
when the film proceeded to be selected as 
one of 1938's best by a number of in- 
dividuals and organizations. 

Although the collaborative process 
makes authorship of the final version 
difficult to establish, it might have been 
useful had Bruccoli at least tried a bit 
more faithfully to do so—that is, had he 
at least acknowledged that the film as it 
exists does have a certain claim to our 
attention independent of Fitzgerald’s 
contribution to it. From reading this 
volume one would never know that the 
film does, if nothing else, hold a crucial 
place within the ranks of director Frank 
Borzage’s work (Bruccoli mentions his 
name only once, and altogether in 
passing), nor consequently would one 
suspect that as such it contains some of 
the decade's most stylistically convulsive 
camera-work (e.g., Margaret Sullavan’s 
suicide, in which the camera seems itself 
to be pulling her out of her sick-bed). 
Similarly, Bruccoli does mention the 
film’s political commitment, albeit an 
obliquely-stated one, against the Nazis 
(and the resistance successfully put up by 
Mankiewicz against the efforts of L. B. 
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Bromwich writes in The New 
York Times Book Review, “We 
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(‘resolves things into their 
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Mayer and Joe Breen to change the Nazis 
to Communists) but his implicit en- 
dorsement of Fitzgerald’s unused ending, 
in which the two surviving comrades 
remain in Germany to fight the (un- 
named) Nazi menace, reveals an un- 
willingness to consider that the con- 
clusion the film actually has is equally 
true to the sense of Fitzgerald’s con- 
tribution, despite his not having ap- 
proved it. Essentially, that’s the problem 
with this book, with this book’s unstated 
(although perhaps the book’s full title is 
giveaway enough) critical project: it tries 
to pretend the film as such doesn’t exist. 
To acknowledge the film as it actually 
exists would be to confuse the project of 
valorizing Fitzgerald, and as that can’t be 
allowed, the film itself comes to be seen as 
a kind of residual curiosity, only “about 
1/3” of which is worth looking at. For 
this reason, the book will probably be of 
most interest to workers in the Fitzgerald 
Industry, while those who value the film 

are likely to find it oddly unsuggestive. 
Jean-Pierre Melville once made the 
wonderfully poetic remark, “Sometimes I 
used to say to old friends from before the 
war: ‘You remember? That was between 
Three Comrades and Wuthering Heights.’ 
The American films of that time were 
landmarks in our lives.” Melville was 
rehearsing a familiar myth, a seductive 
way of seeing; and for those who think 
they know what Melville was getting at, 
and are sympathetic to it, this is not one 
of the books they've been waiting to read. 
Bill Horrigan 


Bill Horrigan, former editor of The 
Northwestern Reader, is finishing his 
Ph.D. on film melodrama at Nor- 
thwestern. 


Great Film Directors: A Critical An- 
thology edited by Leo Braudy and Morris 
Dickstein. Oxford University Press 1978. 
778 pp. $7.50 paperback. 


An anthology of essays by different 
writers on great film directors is not 
reading material. It is for bits of in- 
formation and insight. It is a reference 
tool. I can’t imagine anyone imbibing the 
thing from cover to cover, as though it 
developed a style or experience that had 
to be taken progressively, or as though it 
had some thesis to prove—for example 
that directors have an existence separable 
from the whole construct we call film- 
making. I’m not sure that anyone has 
proved that last point, but there are many 
anthologies that assume it. Leo Braudy 
and Morris Dickstein’s is another. 

It has an excellent selection of essays. It 
will save a lot of people a lot of time 
poring over a lot of books trying to find 


the essence of a few filmmakers. It will 
appeal strongly to students, who may be 
assigned the book by teachers, especially 
teachers from_ strong literary 
backgrounds, who wish to keep insisting 
that filmmaking is, simply, the art of 
individual masters. (Not ‘masters- 
mistresses” because the book includes no 
woman director.) 

It is a textbook anthology: organized 
basically to provide a concise biography 
and bibliography (by the editors) for each 
director, together with a selection of from 
three to six essays or book excerpts which 
discuss his work's basic structures and his 
own artistic reputation. The book is 
without serious controversies between 
any of its essayists. One experiences a 
kind of seamless garment of affirmation, 
and the names selected are precisely the 
greats that almost anyone (save maybe 
beginning freshmen from remote out- 
posts) could name off the top of his/her 
head. 

As a teacher, I can appreciate all this. It 
is part of Oxford Press’s campaign to fill 
the textbook and industrial markets with 
substantive material by competent, even 
readable, film professionals. And I ap- 
plaud that. On the other hand, being an 
agnostic toward elitist auteurism, I 
disagree with the bent I see behind the 
book’s selections. 

But, ignoring all that, I found the book 
interesting because, after awhile, the 
subjects went into soft focus and the 
essayists stood out. It wasn’t so much 
what they said (it was sometimes fresh, 
but often familiar) as the styles and at- 
titudes behind it. By setting excerpted 
authors side by side, the book revealed 
shapes and textures I hadn’t noted when I 
read (some of) them whole cloth. I'm not 
convinced that the editors foresaw this 
value. If so, they have (as I said) avoided 
any sharply defined disagreements or 
contradictions between writers (except 
for Pauline Kael’s Raising Kane, which 
I'm afraid they quoted because they 
thought it was competent.) But the book 
puts two other patterns of contrast in 
relief. 

There is, overall, a contrast between 
the scholars and the writers. Yes, 
technically, both write. But one says, “I 
think we can certainly call psychological 
the way that Rossellini externalizes the 
inner natures of his characters through 
symbolic or significant action, instead of 
allowing such meaning to come from the 
impositions of the director” (Braudy on 
Rossellini); the other: “I look forward to 
killing, some day, some specially happy 
giggler at the exquisite scene in which the 
veteran comes home” (James Agee on 
Griffith). You may find Braudy’s com- 
ment more accurate to your experience 
than Agee’s. But that is not the point. 
Braudy has that almost mincing care that 
keeps the eye ever on the subject, an 
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admirable thing in scholars. Agee baldly 
confronts us with his feeling for the 
subject. Two different kinds of critical 
honesty. 

Similarly, Michael Roemer gives a 
thorough overview of Chaplin; but 
Robert Warshow’s discussion of Verdoux 
reveals his suspicion of Chaplin’s narrow 
sympathies for people. Ted Perry on 
8 1/2, James F. Scott on Bergman, Joseph 
McBride and Michael Wilmington on 
Ford, Richard Meyer on Griffith, and 
Robin Wood on Sternberg—all show the 
reader what clean-cut scholarship is all 
about. Bufuel on Keaton, Statyajit Ray 
on Renoir, and Truffaut on Lang present 
themselves as changed by their subjects. 

And in this process another contrast 
emerges, between those essayists who are 
with their subject in spirit, and those who 
are not. This is probably something the 
reader decides in terms of his own spirit. 
It also has nothing to do with what they 
say (whether useful or accurate to our 
experience) and everything to do with 
how they are experienced, especially in 
tandem with others. Kael praising 
Griffith, Gerald Mast explicating Keaton, 
Raymond Durgnat dissecting Renoir’s 
politics—each has an excess of deter- 
mination that intrudes upon the qualities 
of their subjects. By contrast, Penelope 
Houston on Keaton, William Pechter on 
Ford and eminently André Bazin on 
Renoir present essays that shine with 
empathy. 

The two patterns are not mutually 
exclusive. The scholars can shine with 
personal empathy. In fact. Christian Metz 
in an essay on Fellini's mirror con- 
struction (the volume’s only concession to 
deep-dyed semiotic analysis) rises above 
his scholarly cool in a burst of en- 
thusiasm: “Are we not at last witnessing 
the final casting off of this great vehicle of 
a film, which, like a rocket freed from its 
various supports, will be able to soar on 
its true flight?” 

Great Film Directors will fly differently 
with different readers. It is a conservative 
addition to an area that needs more 
radical questioning—and which has 
enough good essayists in all its camps to 
provide some useful clashes of opinion. 
But this anthology has _ thought- 
provoking passages, all the same. I just 
ran across one of Dominique Fanne’s 
comments in an excellent piece on 
Truffaut, where she notes that he “is more 
interested in books as human memory 
and feeling than in books as academic 
statements on language.” With “movies” 
substituted for “books”, that statement 
applies to the best work in this anthology. 

George Wead 
ra a 
George Wead has written for various film 
journals and teaches in the Radio- 
Television-Film department of the 
University of Texas at Austin. 
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A Screenplay by ANITA LOOS 


—— Edited by MATTHEW J. 
BRUCCOLI, with a Preface by 
IRWIN BLACKER and an 
Afterword by ANITA LOOS 


The script published here is the 
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trated with photographs. 
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the rewriting mill.” -—American Film 


$10.00 cloth; $3.95 paper 
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..... my Father, my Master 
a film by Paolo and Vittorio Taviani produceabyn at from Cinema 5 


Irene Papas in Michael Cacoyannis’s 


IPHIGENIA 


With Tatiana Papamoskou Music by Mikis Theodorakis 
From Cinema 5 in Color 


Screenplay RICHARD BENNER Director RICHARD BENNER 
Starring CRAIG RUSSELL and HOLLIS McLAREN From Cinema5 {R| 


And many more fine films available 
exclusively from Cinema 5 - 16MM for 
U.S. Distribution. For a copy of our 1978 
Catalog, call or write Cinema 5 16MM, 
595 Madison Ave., New York, NY. 
10022 (212) 752-3200. 
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setting records in ad linage. T-M is also better diversified and the 
result is a bottom line twice the size of NYT’s Gross profits were 
up 36% for 1977. Recent acquisition: 53% of Communications 
Properties Inc., Texas cable company. 


Transamerica, Inc. 


Revenues 1977 % of total % change 
revenues 1976/77 

Life Insurance 1,125;333 Souk 15 
Property & Casualty 

Insurance 493,041 15.4 20 
Title Insurance 90,216 2.8 31 
Investment Income 197,092 6.1 17 
Finance Service 138,063 4.3 3 
Motion Pictures 

Records, Entertainment 470,893 14.7 26 
Airline 195,112 6.1 48 
Manufacturing 286,720 8.9 2 
Other 213,494 6.7 16 
Totals 3,209,964 18 


Ownership and subsidiaries 

Film: United Artists (which distributes M-G-M films as well); 
Cinegraphics, Inc.; United Artists Television; Hollywood Home 
Theater (a cable television service). 

Records and Music: United Artists Records, United Artists 
Music. 

Financial Services: Transamerica Computer Services; Pacific 
Finance Loans; Occidental Life Insurance Co.; Transamerica Life 
Insurance Co.; Transamerica Capital Fund; Transamerica In- 
vestors’ Fund; Transamerica Title Insurance; Transamerica Real 
Estate Tax Service; American Life Insurance Co.; Occidental 
Life/Canada; Wolverine, Premier, and Automotive Insurance 
Cos.; Canadian Surety Co.; Transamerica Investment 
Management Co.; Transamerica Income Shares. 

Other Activities: Lyon Moving and Storage, Transamerica 
Relocation Service, Transamerica Development Co., Bankers 
Mortgage Company of California, Transamerica Mortgage 
Advisors, Compagnie Européene de Banque, Trans-International 
Airlines (including Saturn Airways), Budget Rent-a-Car, Sears 
Rent a Car, Transamerica Film Service (processing). 


1977 at TA: Motion Picture income—a record set by United 
Artists just before its collective management left en masse—was 
exceeded at Transamerica only by title insurance and airline 
income increases in 1977. TA remains essentially a money 
company that dabbles in media (and manufacturing). Net income 
for TA in 1977 was up 49 % over 1976. 


Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation 


Revenues 1977 % of total % Change 
revenues 1976/77 
Feature Films 321,467 63.4 48 
Television series 47,977 9.5 27. 
International Theatres 37,878 735 10 
Film Processing 30,722 6.0 3 
Television stations 25,690 5.0 14 
Records, music pub. 22,741 4.5 129 
Soft drink bottling 15,004 3.0 - 
Nonoperating PHL 1.0 48 
Totals 506,756 43 


Ownership and Subsidiaries 

Filmed Entertainment:Feature Film Division, Television Program 
Division, Hollywood Home Theatre (jointly with UA, a pay 
cable operation), International Theatres Division (including 
Hoyts Theatre chain in Australia). 

Broadcasting: United Television, Inc. (three VHF stations). 

Film Processing: Deluxe General, Keith Cole Photography, Fox 
Movietone News. 

Records and Publishing: 20th Century Records, 20th Century 


Music. 
Other: Coca Cola Bottling Midwest, Aspen Skiing Corp. 


1977 at Fox: Long the least diversified and most independent of 
the motion picture companies, Fox began a program of 
acquisitions in 1977 to utilize some of the excess cash generated 
by Star Wars. Coca Cola Bottling Midwest came first, followed 
this past year by Aspen Skiing Corp. The company also fought 
off successfully a serious acquisition bid by another company. 
Overall income was up 310% in 1977 due almost entirely to Star 
Wars, which boosted “Filmed entertainment” earnings 308%, but 
which also helped the record division turn a $4.6 million loss in 
1976 into a $1.9 million profit last year. 


Warner Communications, Inc. 


Revenues 1977 % of total % change 
revenues 1976/77 
Records and Music pub. 532,359 46.5 31 
Theatrical films 253,574 22.2 14 
Film TV sales 39,643 3.5 -7 
TV series 59,956 Se 185 
Publishing, distribution 52,235 4.6 8 
Cable 55,698 4.9 8 
Toys and Games 150,327 ii 323 
Total 1,143,792 38 


Ownership and Subsidiaries 


Recordings and Music Publishing: Warner Bros. Records; 
Elektra, Asylum, Nonesuch; Atlantic Records; WEA Corp. 
(marketing and distribution); WEA International (with eleven 
international affiliates); Warner Bros. Music (publishing). 

Motion Pictures and Television: Warner Bros., Warner Bros. 
Television, The Wolper Organization, Panavision (equipment), 


Licensing Corporation of America, The Burbank Studios (with 
Columbia). Orion Pictures Corp., a joint venture with Orion 
Pictures Company. 

Publishing and Related Distribution: Warner Books (formerly 
Paperback Library), Independent News (magazine and paper- 
back distribution), DC Comics, Mad magazine, E.C. 
Publications. 

Cable Television: Warner Cable Corp. (2nd largest cable net- 
work), Star Channel (pay cable channel), new pay cable division. 
Toys and Electronic Games: Atari, Inc. Malibu Grand Prix, 
Knickerbocker Toy Co. 

Other Activities: Warner Fragrances Ltd. (with Ralph Lauren), 
7% of Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of New York, 6 1/4% of Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 63% of Garden State National Bank (with net 
income of $5.6 million), 95% of Cosmos North American Soccer 
League Team, Goldmark Communications Corp., Knicker- 
bocker Toy Co. 


WCI will, by law, be required to divest itself of its stock in 
Garden State National Bank by the end of 1980. WCI has closed 
Jungle Habitat, its theme park in New Jersey. WCI owns ap- 
proximately 47% of the common stock and 100% of Convertible 
Preferred stock in National Kinney Corp., a company primarily 
engaged in providing building maintenance and construction 
services to the real estate industry. In 1976, WCI announced its 
decision to dispose entirely of its interest in Kinney. 


1977 at WCI: Like most other media conglomerates, WCI 
marked time in 1977. The only major acquisitions involved Toy 
and Game companies (which accounts for the large increase in 
revenue from this sector in 1977). Net income was up a 
satisfactory 16% over the previous year. E] 
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Eugene Rosow 


From Underworld to Godfather II, a lav- 
ishly illustrated definitive study of that 
unique American film character, the 
gangster. Here, in a delightfully evoca- 
tive volume resounding with rubouts 
and awash with blood and bathtub gin, 
Rosow traces the rise of the gangster 
film, showing how its development has 
reflected American society. Includes a 
descriptive filmography of 80 major 
films. $15.95 
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A European original... 


Essays in Criticism 
Joan Mellen 


An enthralling and provocative illus- 
trated anthology of criticism, featuring 
several essays translated from Spanish 
and French for the first time, and articles 
by Bunuel himself. Bunuel aficionados 
represented include: Mexican novelist 
Carlos Fuentes; director Tony Richard- 
son; Bufuel’s surrealist admirers in Paris, 
Ado Kyrou, Louis Seguin, Marcel Martin; 
Americans from Pauline Kael to 

John Simon. Filmography. 

$15.00 cloth, $5.95 paper 
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INFO 


Conferences & 
Competitions 


The ninth Annual Film Festival on 
the Exceptional Individual 
(professional, independent and 
commercial films and videotapes 
portraying handicapped children 
and adults) takes place next April 
10. If you have a film to submit, or 
want more information about the 
sorts of films available, contact Neil 
Goldstein, Childrens Hospital of Los 
Angeles, Box 54700 Terminal 
Annex, Los Angeles, CA 90054. 


Unreel is a three-day Science Fic- 
tion/Fantasy film convention to be 
held at Toronto’s York University 
October 27 through 29 — complete 
with retrospective film screenings, 
guests and workshops. For further 
info: P.O. Box 6711, Station A, 
Toronto, Ontario M5W 1X5. 


The fourth annual Conference on 
Literature and Film will convene 
January 25 through 27, with the 
theme this year being “Ideas of 
Order in Literature and Film.” To 
present a paper and/or attend, get 
in touch with Peter Ruppert, Dept. 


of Modern Languages, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, FL 32306 
(904-644-6258). 


October 20 is the entry deadline 
for the Australian International 
Amateur Widescreen Film Festival, 
open to all 8mm and 16mm films 
(1.5:1 ration or greater) made by 
amateurs. Contact Tony Andrews, 


Maroondah Hospital, Box 65, 
Ringwood, Victoria 3134, 
Australia. 


Purdue’s fourth annual Conference 
on Film has been scheduled for 
March 21 through 24. Papers on any 
topic related to the cinema are 
welcome, and there will also be a 
variety of workshops and 6-10 
screenings. Further information 
from: Maud Walther, c/o Dept of 
Foreign Languages, Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Indiana 
47906. 


New York-based film and television 
professionals are invited to register 
for a series of workshops to improve 
their directorial techniques. Casting 
from a catalog of over 1400 
volunteer actors, participants 
rehearse the actors then videotape 
short dramatic scenes for group 
critiques. The new session begins 
November 14 (Tuesday evenings, 7- 
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California residents add 6% sales tax (96¢ per copy). 


10 p.m.) and cost for the 12 weeks is 
$250. Details: Chris Jones, Young 
Filmakers/Video Arts, 4 Rivington 
St., New York City 10002 (212-673- 
9365). 


The Ohio University Department of 
Film and the Athens International 
Film Festival will be hosting a 
Conference on Political Cinema 
April 25 through 29. Four major 
areas are to be explored: European 
Political Filmmaking, Third World 
Films, Feminist Cinema, and 
Politics and the American Cinema. 
Deadline for all papers is January 
15. Professor Peter Lehman, AIFF, 
Box 388, Athens, Ohio 45701. 


The 20th International Festival of 
Documentary and Short Film takes 
place November 4 _ through 
December 9 in Bilbao, Spain. Films 
of less than 30 minutes running time 
may be entered, before October 22, 
by writing the festival at either 
Arbieto 3-2, Bilbao, Spain, or P.O. 
Box 1198, Bilbao, Spain. 


On the eve of the International 
Year of the Child, a major national 
Conference on Films for Children is 
to be held in Washington, DC, 
November 9 through 11. There will 
be screenings, panel discussions and 
special sessions devoted to 


evaluating children’s media. For 
registration forms and further in- 
formation, contact The Educational 
Film Library Association, 43 West 61 
Street, New York 10023 (212-246- 
4533). 


Submissions must be made before 
January 31 for the next cycle of 
grants by The Film Fund, a new 
national organization that boasts 
Haskell Wexler among its directors. 
Guidelines for applications are 
available from The Film Fund at 80 
East 11 Street, New York, NY 
10003. 


LETTERS 
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producer-directors Andrew 
and Virginia Stone and actor 
Jan-Michael Vincent. 

A magazine devoted to film 
can no longer ignore the 
distribution angle, for the stars 
and directors of the hits of 
1978 are the only ones who 
will be given more money to 
make the pictures you'll be re- 
viewing in 1979 or 1980. 

Paul Rodriguez 
Elmhurst, New York 


Alwavs for Pleasure 
Afilmby Les Blank 


a 


te: 


“The zeal and energy of full-throttle New Orleans 
Mardi Gras! ... Bounces madly to an irresistible beat.”” 


—Joel Selvin, S.F CHRONICLE 


‘An enormously enjoyable work, full of soulful music, 
strutting street dancers and outrageously gaudy folk art 
costumes... A community enjoying itself, expending 
lavish amounts of time, energy and money purely for 


9 
pleasure... 


Flower Films 

10341 San Pablo Ave # 4 

El Cerrito, California 94530 
(415)525-0942, 525-1494 


— Walter Addiego, S.F. EXAMINER 


Cera 


FILM COLLECTORS. Stretch your 
dollars. Buy low-cost used Super-8 
movies from Hart Industries, P.O. 
Box 452-T, Birmingham, Michigan 
48008. Write today for free catalog. 


HOME MOVIES: You don’t have to 
be a studio executive or a Hollywood 
“Big Wig’’ to enjoy full-length 
Hollywood productions at home. 
All you need is a movie projector or 
videotape recorder and our sales and 
rental catalogs of literally hundreds 
of films licensed for home use in 
Super-8, 16mm _ or videotape 
(specify). Thunderbird Films, 3501 
Eaglerock, Los Angeles 90065. 


DO YOU ENJOY reading about 
the entertainers of yesteryear? 
Then you should enjoy The World 
of YESTERDAY, a_ magazine 
devoted to movies, radio, old 
records and nostalgia. $1.00 will 
bring you a sample copy, or send 
an addressed envelope for back 
issue list. The World of 
YESTERDAY, 13759 60th Street 
North, Dept. TO, Clearwater, FL 
33520. 


**RARE SOUNDTRACKS & 
SHOWS / Personalities / Bands & 
Jazz / Classical / Comedy / Free 
list(s) Specify Category. Seredipity 
Record Rarities, P.O. Box 261, 
Dept. A, Bogota, NJ 07603. 
Overseas requests welcomed. 


MOVIE BOOKS FOR SALE. 
Many rare, foreign, unusual items. 
Free list. Movie Bookman, 529 Tila 
Place, Santa Barbara, CA 93111. 


FILM AUTOGRAPHS 1894-1941, 
spectacular 150pp_ ilustrated 
catalogue/reference work of 
autographs, letters and photos of 
Movie Stars, Directors and Producers 
including: Garbo, Gable, Lombard, 
Bogart, Griffith, Meliés, Von 
Sternberg, etc. $9.50 (post-paid). La 
Scala Autographs, P.O. Box 268, 
Plainsboro, NJ 08536, USA. 


POSTERS, PRESSBOOKS. Catalog, 
50¢, lists 10,000 items. Paper- 
cinema, 20 Garden Street, Melrose, 
MA 02176. 


FOR SALE: Pathé Super 16 reflex 
camera with Arragon wide-angle 
f/1.8 lens. Good condition. Phone 
514-272-5830. 


-* 
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OR 


REACH 113,000 
TAKE ONE READERS 
for only 50 cents a word ($10 
minimum). Rates for more than 
one insertion on request. Payment 
must accompany order. 
Take One Classifieds 
Box 1778, Station B 
Montreal, Canada H3B 3L3 


INTERIORS 
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deathly clone has the net effect of making 
it difficult even to treat Bergman with 
respect again: we'll always hear the 
ghosts of Interiors murmuring just off- 


screen. 


As numerous critics, trying to be kind, 
have noted, Interiors is courageous. But 
any act of self-abasement is “coura- 
geous.” That kind of courage is to be 
kind of 
courage will set the cause of “serious” 
(“important, sincere’) filmmaking back 
several years in the US, if people get the 
idea that this is serious filmmaking. 
Interiors is a quintessentially wrong film. 

The working title for Annie Hall was 
“anhedonia.” A sad pun, the word means 
“absence of the feeling of pleasure in 
situations where it is normally present,” 
which is a much better description of 
Interiors than of its sister film. Allen has 
spent more than twenty years in analysis 
this and other 
problems. It’s to be hoped Interiors marks 
the end of that stage of his life and work. 

Maybe it’s not Woody who’s anhe- 
donic. Maybe it's the situation. This is 
why, all things being equal, the comic 
vision is more intelligent and wiser than 
the tragic, and in the end more useful and 
powerful. This is why it's important to be 
funny. Filmmakers like Ingmar Bergman 
may let us know how it feels, but we 
already. Filmmakers 
Woody Allen—the comic Woody Allen— 


strenuously deplored. That 


trying to cope with 


know that 


help us to deal with it. 


At the end of Annie Hall, Woody/Alvy 
comes on again to finish the monologue: 
“Doc, my brother is crazy. He 


thinks he’s a chicken.” 


like 


The Doc says, “Why don’t you turn 


him in?” 


“I would, but I need the eggs.” 
Life is crazy, irrational, and 


absurd. 


But we keep going through it 


because 
I guess most of us 
need the eggs 


“Scarier and timelier than ever.” . . . 
Kevin Thomas, L.A. Times 


DON SIEGEL’S 
ORIGINAL 


NOW AVAILABLE 


in35mm, 16mm, + Super-8 


CALL OR WRITE TODAY! 


IVY PIL 


a 165 West 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 


(212) 765-3940 
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WHO'LL STOP THE RAIN 
Directed by Karel Reisz. 
Screenplay by Judith Rascoe 
and Robert Stone, based on 
Stone’s novel, Dog Soldiers. 
With Nick Nolte, Michael 
Moriarty, Tuesday Weld. 


“The result is a succession of 
classic genre confrontations 
carried out by dispirited 
people, movement without 
brio or suspense. With all the 
violent interruptions, it is hard 
to take the characters seri- 


Nick Nolte in Who'll Stop the Rain 


ously.” 
Time. 
“. . Karel Reisz has made a 
hard-hitting movie about the 
moment when the dreams of a 


Richard Schickel, 


generation turned into a 
nightmare.” David Ansen, 
Newsweek. 


“Sleep is the place where the 
most ragged can walk in good 
repair. I take it that this is 
something of what Karel 
Reisz’s Who'll Stop the Rain is 
all about. It is stocked with a 
populace of beings made 
somnolent by drugs, drink, 
fear, shell shock, who gather 
the tatters of their outward 
lives around them as if the 
scraps were robes.” Penelope 
Gilliatt, New Yorker. . 


INTERIORS 

Directed and written by 
Woody Allen. Camera: 
Gordon Willis. With Diane 


Susan Schenker is a New York 
writer and freelance story 
analyst for major motion 
picture companies. 
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Griffith, 
Richard 
G. Marshall, 


Page, Maureen 


Keaton, Kristin 
Marybeth Hurt, 
Jordan, E. 


Geraldine 


Stapleton, and Sam Waterston. 


“Woody Allen's first serious 
drama looks like an American 
version of Ingmar Bergman. 
Limited commercial 
outlook...” Hege, Variety. 

“. . . Woody Allen seems to 
think that renouncing comedy 
is a noble thing, like swearing 
off potato chips. But when he 
made a movie without humor, 
he deprived his work of its 
vitality and technique, its life 
and art.” Richard Corliss, New 
Times. 

“A masterpiece. Interiors 
ranks with the finest films ever 
made. A work of art. You 
must see it.” Gene Shalit, 


NBC-TV. 


THE DRIVER 

Written and directed by 
Walter Hill. With Ryan 
O'Neal, Bruce Dern, Isabelle 
Adjani, Ronee Blakeley. 


“This one is not good. It is 
Awful Movie. It is Pretentious 
Movie. It is Silly Movie. It 
talks just like this.” Vincent 
Canby, New York Times. 

“In a sense, The Driver is a 
film noir twice removed from 
its source: It has the feeling not 
only of the cynical Hollywood 
movies of the forties but of the 
existential gangster films 
Europe has produced over the 
past two decades. . . What 
makes The Driver a fine Amer- 
ican movie is its sense of play 


Melanie Mayron 


amid all the desolation.” 
Richard Corliss, New Times. 

“Here, we haven't the faint- 
est idea what motivates these 
two men in modern-day 
America.” Richard Schickel, 
Time. 

“The Driver is as much 
about loneliness as it is about 
cops and robbers, and it leaves 
a chilling after-taste, like metal 
on the tongue.” David Ansen, 
Newsweek. 


GIRL FRIENDS 

Directed by Claudia Weill. 
Screenplay by Vicki Polon. 
With Melanie Mayron, Anita 
Skinner, Bob Balaban. 


“Everyone in Girl Friends is so 
self-effacing that the movie 
never works up any con- 
vincing dramatic tension or 
provocative ideas. . . The film 
feels tired,” Frank Rich, Time. 

“The danger of Girl Friends’ 
surface realism is that it will 
become mired in the banality 
of daily life, but the film is 
consistently rescued by the 
unexpected turn of events or a 


flash of humor.” David Ansen, 
Newsweek. 

“The sad thing about Girl 
Friends is that Weill and 
screenwriter Polon haven't 
really used their freedom. The 
movie is sweetly charming but 
a bit wan.” David Denby, New 
York Magazine. 

“But what is disconcerting 
about Girl Friends is the 
tension between its grainy, 
ugly look and its glossy 
mathematics on the proba- 
bility of success in the Soho 
photography scene.” Andre 
Sarris, Village Voice. 


SGT. PEPPER’S LONELY 
HEARTS CLUB BAND 
Directed by Michael Schultz. 
Written by Henry Edwards. 
Director of Photography: 
Owen Roizman. With Peter 
Frampton, Barry, Robin and 
Maurice Gibb, Steve Martin 
and George Burns. 


“This isn’t a movie, it’s a 
business deal set to music.” 
Janet Maslin, New York 
Times. 

“The film speaks to anyone 
who has a feeling for the 
amazement of music and to 
anyone who has a feeling for 
the convivial, the blithe, the 
debonair which was conveyed 
by the marvellously confident 
sense of companionship 
among the Beatles a decade 
and more ago.” Penelope 
Gilliatt, New Yorker. 

“Facetious or not, Sgt. Pep- 


per is a rock musical calculated " 


to please Sunday school 
teachers...None of the 
actors speak but they carry on 
like cartoon figures. . . The 
results are incoherent and 
unbelievably tedious.” David 
Denby, New York Magazine. 


Nothing stops The Driver 


Be: 


we. 


sede: 2% 


Gulf + Western 
Company 


Paramount's vast library of films available for non-theatrical release 
is now available from a very logical source: 


Paramount 


Box Office Treats. Modern Classics. Cults and Classics. 


Choose from current hits like Looking Whether it’s Chinatown, The Last The films of Harold Lloyd and Charles 
For Mr. Goodbar, Pretty Baby, 1900, and Picture Show, Nashville, Romeo and Chaplin. And much more. From Wings to 
American Hot Wax. For starters. Juliet, The Godfather I and II, Play it Sunset Boulevard to Catch-22. 

Again, Sam, or Hearts and Minds... 

we've got your picture. 


And Toll-Free Advice 
For help with planning and programming (or just for a copy 
of our new catalog), call us toll-free at (800) 421-4432. 
In California, Hawaii, and Alaska, call collect (213) 462-0700. 


